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News of the Week 


+ hae British Empire, according to its foreign critics, is 
usually breaking up. They can generally find plenty 





of evidence that this isso. It was breaking up just before 
the War and recently they discovered that though the 
War had saved it for a time the differences had again 
become too great to be reconciled. Undoubtedly the 
differences were great. Who could have thought that 
within a few weeks it would have been possible to find a 
formula that would satisfy Governments with such 
different ideals as those of South Africa, Canada, New 
Zealand and Newfoundland ? Yet the impossible thing 
has been done, and the secret of it is that the common 
love of liberty can harmonize all disharmonies. We have 
written in our first leading article of the most important 
aspects of the unforgettable State Paper which was pub- 
lished on Monday morning. Here let us take the various 


points in detail, 
* ” * ° 


The Report of the Committee on inter-Imperial rela- 
tions, which was adopted by the whole Conference on 
Friday, November 19th, does not profess to do more than 


lay down main outlines and certain comprehending for- 
mulas upon which it will be possible for subsequent ¢ m- 
mittees to build. Any attempt to draw up a regular 
Constitution has been avoided and will almost certainly 
The 


communities 


Dominions are defined as 


British Empire, 


be avoided in future. 


ad 


autonomous within the 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by 
associated as members of thy 
Nations.” This has the 


aceept the omen. 


a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
British Commonwealth of 
creed 


mystical ring of a 


and we The Report frankly admits 
that existing administrations and legislative and judicial 
not now altogether compatible with this 
definition. But all these forms, of course, took root in 
past history, and they must gradually be adapted now 


been 


forms are 


that the general lines of development have iecepted, 
* * * * 

A committee will no doubt have to inguire, for example, 

inio the whole question of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 

Readers of 


remember his invaluable 


which is the basis of all Colonial legislation. 
the late Professor Dicey will 
chapters on the position of non-Sovercign Legislatures, 
British laws are in a governing sense Dominion laws, and 
at present the Dominions can only make laws which are 
Acts of Parliament 


not repugnant to extending to the 


Dominions, 
* x * x 


Recognizing that the King’s title is of primary signi- 
ficance to all the Dominions, the Report recommends a 
change which is made necessary by the new position of 
the Irish Free State. The words “ The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas ” will become ‘* Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas.” Northern 
Ircland has at once objected. One will 
happen to the old title “ The 
wherever it is incorporated in the names of insti- 
tutions and commercial Perhaps there, 
too, the title will be changed; or it may be that it will 
be retained on the ground that anyone can easily read the 
Next, the Report lays 


wonders what 


United Kingdom ” 


companies. 


phrase in its historical context. 
it down that a necessary consequence of the equality of 
status of all the Dominions is that the Governors-General 
shall represent the King but shall not represent His 
Majesty’s Government. Official 
future will be between Government 
direct, although a Governor-General will be kept informed 
of what is happening, just as the King is kept informed of 


communications in 


and Government 


all current political action here. 
* * a * 

Each Dominion Government will have the right to 
advise the Crown in all matters concerning the affairs 
of that Dominion. The British Government will no 
longer give advice to the King in opposition to the 
opinions of any Dominion. If legislation in one Dominion 
affects the interests of other Dominions the procedure 
will be between the Ministers of all the 
Dominions The British has 
agreed in principle that questions suitable for judicial 


consultation 
concerned, Government 
appeal are to be settled in accordance with the wishes 
[945 
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of the part of the Empire affected, but no change is 
recommended for the present. 
* « * * 

As regards foreign affairs, it is urged that any 
Treaty made by a Dominion Government should be made 
in the name of the Head of that State. If the British 
Government makes a Treaty on behalf of some or all of 
the Dominions it will specify which Governments are 
parties to the Treaty and the Treaty will be signed by the 
King. It was unanimously recognized, however, that in 
foreign affairs, as in matters of Imperial Defence, the 
chief share of responsibility for the present must be borne 
by the British Government. This is bare common sense ; 
the Dominions do not wish to be committed unnecessarily 
by the Mother Country, but the Dominions rightly recog- 
nize all the same that there is a corresponding danger of 
the Dominions committing the Mother Country. They 
agree, therefore, that the Mother Country should have the 
main responsibility of diplomatic guidance even as she 
bears by far the greater part of the cost. The Foreign 
Ofiice will continue to represent the Dominions in general, 
though we may hope that an increasing number of 
recruits will come to it from overseas. The diplomatic 
representation of Canada and of the Free State at Wash- 
ington is noted and approved. 

* xk # * 

As for improving personal contact within the Empire, 
the Report says that the representation whether in 
London or in the Dominion capitals, is a matter for future 
settlement on the understanding that whatever arrange- 
ments are made shall be supplementary to the present 
system of direct communication between Government and 
Government. Finally the Report states that it is prema- 
ture to accept the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which provides for the compulsory 
submission of certain cases. When adopting the Report 
the Conference congratulated the British Government on 
its share at Locarno in “ contributing to the promotion 
of the peace of the world.” 

* * * * 

The miners, by their district votes, have prevented 
any national framework from being saved in the coal 
settlement. Since their proposals were rejected the 
Government have said nothing more about either the 
general conditions to which it was proposed to subject 
the district settlements or the National Tribunal. The 
Delegate Conference of the Miners’ Federation met on 
Friday, November 19th, to consider the results of the 
voting. The figures were: For the rejection of the 
Government’s offer, 460,806; for acceptance, 313,200. 
The majority against was, therefore, 147,606. A series 
of resolutions was laid before the Conference ranging from 
a recommendation to continue the fight to a suggestion 
that practically nothing should be done except to help 
the districts to make the best settlements possible. In 
the end the resolution proposed by South Wales was 
adopted to the effect that the districts should be advised 
to open negotiations with the coal owners immediately 
but that the Executive Committee of the Federation 
should decide what general principles should guide the 
districts and that the districts should not enter into final 
settlements until the Delegate Conference had considered 
them. 

* * * * 

The next step was for the Executive to decide what 
the guiding principles should be. Last Saturday the 
Executive submitted to the Conference the following 
six points :— 


“(1) The method of ascertaining the district's percentage on 
basic rates to be as provided by the National Agreement of 
1924, 


———__— 

(2) The ratio of division of net proceeds to be 87 to 13, 
(3) A minimum percentage to be provided of not less th 

20 per cent. upon the standard wages prevailing z 
April 30th, 1926. 7 
The payment of April, 1926, subsistence wages to low-paid 
day wage men. 
(5) All agrcoments to be terminable by one month's Notice 
from either side. 
Districts to endeavour to effect the complete reinstatemens 
of all men and boys employed at April 30th, 1926, on the 
lines provided by Clause 13 of the National W 
Agreement of 1921.” 


(4 


~— 


(6 


~~ 


ages 


These principles were unanimously approved though 
nobody supposes that the Federation will have the power 
even if it has the will to insist upon them. 

* 1” * * 

The miners are rushing back to work before district 
settlements have been signed or even framed. Qy 
Wednesday more than 420,000 men were at work. 
Nottinghamshire has broken entirely away from the 
Federation and has signed an agreement on its own 
account which is to last five years. There is no doubt 
that a period of relative prosperity, which may last 
for many months, is opening in the coal industry. The 
causes of this are, of course, artificial, but that does not 
alter the fact that the colliery owners will be able to 
pay in most districts very satisfactory wages. The only 
thing to hope for now, after all these deplorable and 
humiliating experiences, for which by far the greater part 
of the blame must be laid upon the miners’ leadership, 
is that a new spirit of co-operation will appear. 

* * * * 

The military conference of the Chinese northern 
leaders at Tientsin has resulted in a plan of campaign 
against the Cantonese. The conference was attended 
by Chang T'so-lin (the Mukden War Lord), Sun Chuan- 
fang (the Shanghai War Lord who has recently been 
falling back before the Cantonese on the Yangtze) and 
Wu Pei-fu. Chang Tso-lin seems to have offered 
practically all the forces he could raise to defeat the 
Cantonese, but Sun Chuan-fang and Wu Pei-fu were 
apparently too suspicious to accept the offer. The 
Conference has evidently not achieved very much, 
though it is said that Chang Tsung-chang, the Governor 
of Shantung, will lead an army of 150,000 men against 
the Cantonese. 

* % * * 

Possibly in the end the Cantonese may become less 
formidable through increasing internal weaknesses. 
The long-expected split between the Cantonese and 
the Bolshevist habits of mind is beginning to appear. 
The Cantonese would apparently like to organize the 
Government of the occupied territories on non-Bolshevist 
lines, but a Russian Bolshevist has quietly attached 
himself to the Commission which has been sent to 
report on the matter. The Cantonese are also suffering 
from numerous labour troubles stirred up by the 
Bolshevists, and at the moment Red doctrines are 
becoming unpleasantly fashionable among Cantonese 
workers who used to be distinctly White. 

* * * * 

The American State Department has been preparing 
for some time to call Mexico sharply to order. This is 
always a difficult thing to do with effect, as Mexico is 
slippery and evasive, and unless a rebuke from Washington 
enjoys a good Press at home, it falls rather flat. The 
last time that Mr. Kellogg wished to raise the Mexican 
question he began a campaign in the Press so abruptly 
that public opinion failed to follow him, and the whole 
incident was the reverse of impressive. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times detected a few days ago 
a more elaborate preparation of the ground when the 
State Department began to work up opinion against 4 
*“* Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony _ intervening 
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between the United States and the Panama Canal.” 
Unfortunately, though all Americans hate Bolshevism, 
few of them believe that any Central American is really 
infected with Bolshevism. 

” * * * 

Meanwhile four Notes exchanged between the United 
States and Mexico have been published bearing on 
the essential dispute about the Mexican land and oil 
laws. The chief point is that Washington demands 
from Mexico respect for all the “ acquired property 
rights of American citizens.” The Mexican Foreign 
Minister replies that if details are provided of the 
cases in which property has not been respected, 
Mexico will be disposed to see that justice is done. 
It seems that although Mr. Kellogg has gone so 
ar as to speak of the possibility that “an extremely 
critical situation ” may develop, he is unable at present 
to produce specific grievances. The truth is that the 
land and oil laws have not yet been generally enforced, 
though they are no doubt unfair in principle. 

* x * * 


The correspondence between the King of the Belgians 
and Marshal Foch has some curious aspects. M. Lauzanne 
published in Paris some remarks which had been made 
to him by Marshal Foch. He attributed to Marshal 
Foch the statement that the Belgians had wished to 
retire from the Yser line in 1914. The King of the Belgians 
then wrote to Marshal Foch saying that one Belgian 
General had indeed suggested a retirement, but that the 
united decision of the King himself and of all other 
oflicers was against the very thought of retirement. 
It was made plain that anyone who counselled retire- 
ment would be regarded as a traitor. Marshal Foch 
replied that he accepted the whole of the King’s state- 
ment and that he had never used the words attributed 
to him by M. Lauzanne. M. Lauzanne wrote in comment 
on this correspondence that journalists must be curious 
in the interests of their readers and that though they 
may be reproached with indiseretion, indiscretion is 
the very spirit of a free Press. This surely is a shockingly 
wrong-headed doctrine. The Press does not deserve to 
be free if it abuses freedom. 

* * Pe * 


In the House of Commons on Friday, November 19th, 
Lord Eustace Perey moved the second reading of the 
Bill for creating a Statutory Commission to execute 
the reforms in the University of London that were 
recommended by Mr. Hilton Young’s Departmental 
Committee of 1924. A Finance Council will be created 
to allocate the grants made to the University by the 
State and the London County Council, and the Senate 
will be reconstructed so that it may be, what it has 
not been hitherto, a really representative body for the 
control of academic policy. In such a scheme as this 
Government control is, of course, always suspected, and 
Lord Eustace Perey addressed himself to proving that 
the University would remain truly autonomous. It was 
true that there would be nominees of the Government on 
the Council, but they would merely introduce that outside 
interest which had always been valuable in the conduct 
of the University. It was the very anxiety to avoid 
official dictatién, indeed, which accounted for the 
proposal that the University Grants Committee should 


be abolished. 
tk * % * 


Lord Eustace Perey went on to say that as the Finance 
Council and the Senate would both be supreme in their 
own spheres, and those spheres would overlap, the 
question would arise which ought to be supreme in a 


number of conceivable circumstances. He thought that 
this decision should be left to the Statutory Commission. 
The Labour Party announced its intention of supporting 
the Bill, so it seems certain to go through—in spite of 
Dr. Little, who declared that the University was against 
it. It was read a second time without a division. 

‘ * * * 


On Tuesday, the House of Lords took the second 
reading of the Electricity Bill. Lord Peel explained the 
Bill with thoroughness, but the most important technical 
explanation and defence of the Bill came from Lord 
Weir, whose Committee had inspired it. Lord Weir 
made the very interesting point that comparative 
statistics were unimportant since the real question was 
not how well Great Britain was doing in the development 
of electricity power, but how well she ought to be doing. 
The fact that mattered was that she was “ behind other 
countries.” Lord Weir also rejected the political 
arguments which had been brought against the measure. 
There was no issue, he said, of Socialism against 
Individualism, but only an issue between nation-wide 
efficiency and parochial inefficiency. The debate was 
more enlightening than any single debate which has 
taken place in the House of Commons. On Wednesday, 
after Lord Carson had failed to get the Bill referred 
to a Select Committee, the second reading was carried 
by a large majority. 

* * 1" ) 


It is announced that Mr. Lloyd George has parted 
with the controlling interest of the Daily Chronicle and 
several other newspapers which were owned by United 
Newspapers, Ltd. The purchasers are a group repre- 
sented by Lord Reading, Sir David Yule and Sir Thomas 
Catto. Lord Reading will be Chairman of the new 
company. No doubt all the newspapers will remain 
Liberal. None of the purchasers has previously been 
connected with newspapers. 

* * * * 


Last Saturday a case came before the Bow Strect 
magistrate in which it was proved that dogs sold to 
the University College School ef Physiology had been 
stolen in the London streets. The Jodrell Professor of 
Physiology was able to show that though he had regularly 
bought dogs from the man Hewett, who was tried at 
Bow Street, he had done so in perfect good faith. Hewett 
had, in fact, been required to make a declaration that 
all the animals supplied had been legally obtained. A 
declaration of this sort, however, is a very small protection 
for dogs roaming in the streets so long as cach dog 
supplied is worth six shillings. Surely there is a source 
of supply to which no doubt could possibly attach. 
It is said that more than 50,000 homeless dogs are 
destroyed in London every year. With such a supply 
in existence there seems to be no need to enter into 
transactions which encourage dog-stealers. 

* a * ” 


We regret that owing to lack of space we are obliged to 
hold over this week Sir Frank Fox’s fourth article on 
** How to make British Farming Pay.” We hope, how: 
ever, to continue the scries next week. 

x * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (35 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100; on Wednesday week 99({j; a year ago 
100 %. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84{; 
on Wednesday week 845; a year ago 863. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 744; on Wednesday 
week 743; a year ago 75}. 
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The British Commonwealth’s Charter of Freedom 


“If our Empire were to end to-morrow, I do not think that we 
meed be ashamed of its epitaph. . . . But it is not going to 
end. It is not a moribund organism. It is still in its youth and 
has in it the vitality of an unexhausted purpose. . . . I do 
not think that our work is over or that it is drawing to an end. On 
the contrary, as the years roll by, the call seems to me more clear, the 
duty more imperative, the work more majestic, the goal more sublime 
» « « Zo me the message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of 
the rock of doom—that our work is righteous and that it shall endure.” 

—Lord Curzon at the Mansion House, July 20th, 1904. 


HE eagerly-awaited report of the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee of the Imperial Conference 
was issued on Saturday, November 20th, and an epoch- 
marking document it is, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. For years to come the report will be regarded 
as a Charter of Freedom for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The document may well rank with our 
most important State papers, for in it are set forth the 
basic principles on which the British Empire rests. 
Never was the genius of the British people for adapting 
their political institutions to the changing needs of the 
day more apparent. Here is no written constitution 
which will bind future generations, but rather a confession 
of faith in what the Empire stands for in 1926, and an 
indication of how best to ensure its permanence; a 
declaration of inter-dependence, in its way as remarkable 
as Jefferson’s immortal document of one hundred and 
fifty years ago. Nothing could be finer than the wording 
in the report which defines the status of Great Britain 
and the Dominions, the drafting of which is said to 
have taken many hours of anxious discussion: “ They 
are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, 
equal in ste/us, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

The Committee had less than four weeks in which to 
draw up its report, and, on account of the variety of 
subjects covered, the achievement is a remarkable one 
and reflects great credit on all concerned, especially on 
Lord Balfour, the chairman, who alone of the statesmen 
present was a member of the first Colonial Conference 
in 1887. No secret is divulged when we record the 
wonderful impression made by Lord Balfour on all the 
delegates. The Committee explained why it omitted 
India from its paragraphs that deal with status, pointing 
out that the position of India is already defined by the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which will come up 
for revision in 1929. 

On various occasions since the War leading British 
statesmen have referred to the “equality of status” of the 
Dominions—a status which was freely acknowledged at 
the Conference of 1923. But never before have Ministers 
of all parts of the Empire jointly set forth on paper the 
modus operandi of the British Commonwealth. In 
future the most sensitive autonomist in His Majesty’s 
Dominions will not be able to grumble about the 
ambiguity of the status of his country. As the report says, 
“ Equality of status, so far as Britain and the Dominions 
are concerned, is thus the root principle governing our 
Inter-Imperial relations.” The two most spectacular 
changes are the alteration in the title of the King and 
the curtailment of the functions of the Governor-General 
of a Dominion. Since the recognition of the Irish Free 


State as a Dominion, consequent upon the signing of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty, the present Royal title has 
become out of date: ‘* George the Fifth, by the Grace 


of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
King.” Henceforth the King will be referred to “a 
“ George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Pt 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 

Readers of the article which appeared in the Spectator 
on October 16th, entitled “The Moot of the Britannic 
Nations,” will recall the reference to the likelihood of a 
change in the status of the Governor-General of 
Dominion being demanded by the oversea delegates, 
This section of the report came therefore as no surprise, 
For some time it had been felt that the dual position 
occupied by a Governor-General, as constitutional head 
of the State representing the Crown and acting on the 
advice of Dominion Ministers and, secondly, as repre. 
sentative of the Government of Great Britain, was not 
compatible with the equality of status already accorded, 
Henceforth the Governor-General of a Dominion will 
act solely as the representative of the Crown, holding 
in all essential respects the same position in relation to 
the administration of public affairs in the Dominion 
that is held by the King in Great Britain. 

In future the recognized official channel of com- 
munication between the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments will be that which has grown up since 1928, 
between Government and Government direct. Details 
of procedure have been left for settlement after the 
Conference. The British Government will, therefore, 
probably be represented in the Dominions by pleni- 
potentiaries with functions analogous to those of the 
Dominion High Commissioners in London. This is one 
of the most far-reaching changes in Inter-Imperial 
relations ever effected, and shows once for all how ready 
the representatives of the Government of the “ Old 
Country ” have been throughout the Conference to 
approach the problems brought forward by the Dominions 
in a sympathetic manner. The Dominion 
and especially those from Canada, South Africa and 
Ireland, have undoubtedly been impressed by the 
breadth of vision displayed by Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Balfour, Mr. Amery and the other 
British delegates. There has been no attempt to take 
back with one hand what had been given by the 
other. Henceforward the friction-mongers will by no 
stretch of imagination be able to talk of Downing Street 
interference. Mr. Bonar Law on a former occasion said 
the Government of Great Britain regarded the other 
States in the British Commonwealth as its equals: the 
report sets the seal on that declaration. 

The deliberations of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
are chiefly valuable because among the assembled 
Prime Ministers were the recognized leaders of nationalistic 
sentiment in the Dominions. Had Mr. Mackenzie King, 
General Hertzog and Mr. Cosgrave—or his deputy, 
Mr. Kevin O’Higgins—not been present, there would 
always have been a fear that the conclusions reached 
might have been unsaid at the next Conference. No such 
mishap need now be feared, for the British Government 
has met the most advanced of the Dominion views; 
once for all the concept of a Mother Country surrounded 


delegates, 


by satellite daughter-States is recognized as gone, 
never to return. Something entirely new in nation- 
building has come to light from the Conference, 


The British Commonwealth has blazed a trail through 
unexplored regions of State-building, and world 


opinion has been fittingly impressed. Inter alia the 
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Washington Post says : *< If the Government of George ITI 
had possessed the wisdom of the Government of George V 
there would have becn no Declaration of Independence 
and the United States would now be part of the British 
Commonwealth.” Even if the Committee had merely 
set down in black and white the status quo ante, such a 
reaffirmation of principles would have been impressive ; 
but it has done much more. The Conference has dispelled 
the mutterings and mumblings of the pessimists, for the 
British Empire emerges stronger than ever. One leading 
British statesman said that he felt happier about the 
Empire than he had for thirty years. There are no 
skeletons in the cupboard; the full glare of daylight 
has been turned on to the most remote corners of the 
edifice of our self-governing Commonwealth. Above all, 
once again we have an object lesson in the value of 
personal contact, for which there is no satisfactory 


substitute. Each delegate from around the Seven Seas 
has had a contribution to make to the common discussions, 
and each delegate has learnt something, and he will 
return to his own Dominion richer in experience and 
better qualified to take up the reins of oflice. 

This is not the place to discuss the many matters 
dealt with in detail. There are. plenty of pitfalls to be 
avoided, especially in ensuring a united front to the 
outside world in foreign affairs ; but if the same breadth 
of vision is applied as is evident throughout the report, 
the difficulties should vanish. Each Dominion is to be 
master of its own destiny, and the unity of the Empire 
henceforth is to be preserved by the apparent paradox 
of complete local independence. The links which unite 
the far-flung units in the British Commonwealth are 
voluntary ones, and who shall say that they are the 
weaker for that ? 


Infamous Reminiscences 


rYVE exposure of the scandalous volume of faked 
i reminiscences called The Whispering Gallery will, 
we hope, be a sufficient warning against an extremely 
bad tendency of our times. Last week we reviewed this 
book, throwing doubt on its genuineness and indicating 
its highly dishonourable character, but we owe it to 
the Daily Mail that the veil has been withdrawn from 
the anonymous authorship and that a particularly vile 
transaction has been revealed. 

The Daily Mail was so disagreeably impressed by the 
incredible character of the reminiscences that it decided 
to run the risk of legal action by pillorying the book in 
a manner that would have been trebly libellous if any 
mistake had been made. But there was no mistake. 
The reminiscences were attributed by the publishers, 
Messrs. John Lane, to a diplomat whose name was 
“a household word,” and who was said to have spent 
the best part of his life in his country’s service. The 
Daily Mail perceived that the free us> of confidential 
matters, the disreputable reproduction of private con- 
versations, the lamentable lack of taste, the illiterate 
style and the extreme improbabilities could not be the 
work of a distinguished diplomat who was presumably 
a gentleman. It took the trouble to show the book 
to several well-known statesmen, including Lord Balfour, 
Lord Oxford, Lord Cecil and Mr. Churchill. They all 
declared that the incidents and conversations in which 
they were supposed to have taken part had never 
occurred, and had not merely never occurred but never 
could have occurred, for reasons given. 

The publishers at first refused either to withdraw 
the book or to reveal the name of the alleged author. 
They were, however, so shaken in their resolution that 
they did their best to arrive at the truth about matters 
upon which, it must be admitted, they ought to have 
informed themselves much more carefully before publica- 
tion. Their belated inquiries laid bare an amazing 
story. Mr. Hesketh Pearson, who had brought them 
the book and had conducted all the business with them, 
had told them that the famous diplomat on whose 
diaries the book was based insisted on the preservation 
of his anonymity under conditions of exceptional 
severity. Mr. Pearson said that although the diplomat 
Saw the necessity of giving his name privately as a sign 
of good faith, he must insist that it should remain in 
the possession of a single member of the firm. The 
alleged name, therefore, was communicated only to 
Messrs. John Lane’s secretary. 

Under the stress of the Daily Mail denunciations the 


partners sent for Mr. Pearson and subjected him to 
numerous tests to discover whether he had been telling 
them the truth. In not one instance did Mr. Pearson 
satisfy the test. Finally the secretary visited the 
diplomat, who had never yet been communicated with 
by any member of the firm. The diplomat was Sir 
Rennell Rodd, who had never heard of Mr. Pearson 
or of the book. He is, as everyone knows, above all 
things a scholar, a man of taste, an admirable writer 
and a man of the most sensitive honour. During the 
time when Mr. Pearson was assuring the partners of 
Messrs. John Lane that he was in constant communication 
by telephone with the writer of the diaries, and was 
doing his best to persuade him to allow his name to be 
revealed, Sir Rennell Rodd was abroad. 

What Mr. Pearson tried to do is perfectly clear. He 
assumed that any cunningly devised scandalous memoirs 
purporting to tell the secrets of important persons would 
have a large sale, and that, though the people whose 
names were mentioned would know that the memoirs 
were untrue, they would not be at all likely to take 
the trouble to repudiate such rubbish. If this plot had 
not been upset by the Daily Mail, Mr. Pearson would 
have walked off with considerable profits, though 
professing, of course, to pass on a large proportion of 


>? 


them to the anonymous diplomat. Soon he would 


have been planning another book in the same manner. 


But that is not all. Sir Rennell Rodd’s name would 
have remained in the keeping of one man, and some 
day it might have been revealed with dire injury. 

The Daily Mail must be congratulated and thanked. 
In future no publisher will take the risk of having to 
make such a full apology as that with which Messrs, 
John Lane have rightly tried to rectify their mistake, 
besides withdrawing and destroying all accessible copies. 
But the warning should apply also to another class of 
memoirs which are genuine and in no sense call for the 
attention of the Public Prosecutor. Within the past 
fifteen years far too free a use has been made of the 
words of living persons and of officials, and even of 
Cabinet secrets. Everybody feels that these things 
ought not to be; yet everybody hesitates to take action, 
Why, it is asked, give more publicity to what is in any 
case contemptible ? The hesitation is intelligible ; but 
light has now been thrown on the darkest of the dark 
places, and most people will say that the time has come 
to call a halt in the publication, not only of those memoirs 
which are felonious, but of those which are against the 
rules and customs of public life, 
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The Roman Church and the Annulment of Mattiage 


T is an ancient commonplace among those who are 
not members of the Roman Catholic Church that 
she makes a practice of circumventing her doctrine of 
the absolute indissolubility of marriage. The Roman 
Church has always replicd that every case for the 
annulment of a marriage is investigated with the most 
scrupulous care, and that only malice and a doctrine 
which by permitting divoree moves on a lower spiritual 
level could possibly attribute anything in the nature of 
casuistry or cynicism to the Saered Roman Rota. When 
the controversy caused by each annulment of a well- 
known marriage has died down, most people who are 
not ecclesiastically-minded have probably been left with 
the impression that there has been some exaggeration 
on both sides—as, indeed, there may have been—and 
that the Churches had better be allowed to settle marriage 
questions in their own way. 

The annulment of the Duke of Marlborough’s marriage 
to his first wife, however, has created more astonishment 
and bewilderment among non-Roman Catholics than 
any previous annulment. The Press has exhibited 
genuine concern, not because it cares to go into 
ecclesiastical questions as such, but because it feels, 
first, that real injustice may be done to the children of 
a marriage which is annulled, and secondly, that a 
marriage celebrated under the Roman rites, so far from 
being indissoluble, may really be more precarious than 
any other kind of marriage. The annulments success- 
fully claimed in the cases of the Prince of Monaco and 
Baron de Forest produced misgivings in their time, 
but nothing quite comparable with what is_ being 
felt now. 

The facts may be briefly stated. Thirty-one years 
ago the Duke of Marlborough was married in the United 
States to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt. At the wedding 
there were all the signs of public and private pleasure 
which are usually associated with weddings that seem 
to promise happiness. The bride was described as 
“radiant.” For twenty-five years the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough lived together, and two sons were born 
of the marriage. It may be supposed that their married 
life, like many other married lives, had its ups and 
downs; but still they did not separate. Outwardly, 
at all events, the whole family was united. After a 
quarter of a century the Duchess divorced the Duke on 
a customary accusation and subsequently married a 
retired French officer, Colonel Balsan. The Duke also 


married again. Then, thirty-one years after the marriage 
in America, the Duke’s first wife puts in a plea for 
annulment. It is said that she wishes to marry hey 
present husband under the Roman rites. In a legal 
sense she is, of course, fully married already to Colonel 
Balsan, ceremonies having been performed both unde 
the French civil law and at the Savoy Chapel in London, 
It is also rumoured that the Duke wishes to be received 
into the Roman Catholic Church and that his present 
marriage, which is, of course, not recognized by that 
Church, stands in the way. This may or may not be s0, 
but it is, or at least may become, part of the material 
which is to be considered in estimating the motives of 
the Roman Church. The plea of the Duke of Marl. 
borough’s first wife came before the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Southwark. He granted an annulment on 
the ground that the Duchess had been married under 
compulsion from her family and not of her own free 
will. The Sacred Roman Rota confirmed his judgment, 

To the ordinary man outside the Roman Church who 
has every wish to be fair, and who recognizes the absolute 
nature of authority as conceived and exercised by that 
Church, it seems that what we have just described 
sacrifices numerous human interests and safeguards to 
an idea. It seems to him that, because the Roman 
Church does not recognize divorce, she is driven to 
unjust and irrational expedients in order to find a way 
out from a doctrine which cannot be sustained. In 
theory the doctrine of indissolubility is observed; in 
practice it is made of no effect. In a recent letter to 
the Times, Canon Lacey mentioned a case in which a 
marriage was annulled because the husband declared 
that the “ declaration of domicile ” which he had made 
at the time of the marriage was false. Such possibilities 
obviously open up for immoral people who have been 
married by the Roman Church endless possibilities of 
escaping from all the obligations of marriage to which 
our own law holds them firmly bound. 

It is to be remembered also that the Duke of Mar. 
borough and Miss Vanderbilt were not married by the 
Roman Church, yet the Roman Church annuls their 
marriage. The sons in the eyes of Rome are bastardized. 
For our part, we can only be thankful that this country 
is governed under the Act of Supremacy, and that, so 
far as the law is concerned, the position of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s sons has been shaken only by the 
canonists of Southwark and Rome, 


The Smoke of our Burning 


NHE smoke of the burning of our modern Babylon 
and her sister cities throughout our land con- 
tinues to ascend, an infernal incense blaspheming against 
the heavens. The Londoner or Mancunian, returning 
from afar, catches the brimstone stench in his nostrils 
and knows that he is home again. This ante-mortem 
pall over all our cities is the flag and standard of the 
Age of Dirty Waste in which we live. The sulphur that 
pollutes the sky is dirt only, according to the profound 
definition that dirt is “ matter in the wrong place.” 
Its right place is the soil. If we were really civilized 


and used our natural riches aright, we should distil our 
coal instead of burning it—as savages, invading London 
or Oxford, might burn the manuscripts in the British 
Museum or Bodleian Library, which are also fuel— 


and the sulphur would go, as ammonium sulphate, to 
fertilize the soil, combining with the products of green 
leaves, made by unobstructed sunlight, to make fresh, 
innocent, abundant food, the kindly fruits of the earth, 
for lack of which so many of our mal-urbanized millions 
perish. But we burn the coal, eclipse the sun, make 
sulphurie acid in the air, to rot our buildings and our 
bronchial passages and bury our babies in hosts every 
winter. If these are not tricks played before high heaven 
to make the angels weep, what would be? Yet the 
protestant, such as the present saw a 
smoke-rotted lung in a_ pathological museum in 
Edinburgh—Auld Reekie—in 1898, and has therefore 
never bought an ounce of coal in his life, is written 
down a crank. Well, a crank is “a little thing that 
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makes revolutions,” and it is time to make a revolution 
now. 

Time indeed. It is the long-awaited hour. If we take 
it, we may now begin to remake England’s green and 
pleasant land in this which, for four-fifths _of our 
population, is the land of the shadow of death. Fifty-one 
years have passed since Disraeli, in his Public Health 
Act of 1875, gave back to our cities a pure supply of 
the river of life, and pronounced the doom of the water- 
borne diseases—typhoid, dysentery and all that gang 
of swift murderers, which had more than decimated 
our predecessors for centuries. No general legislation 
against the shadow of death, the plague-cloud, as Ruskin 
alled it, has been passed since the wholly futile clauses 
against “‘ black smoke” in Disraeli’s Act. Now is the 
hour to clean our skies, for which some of us have been 
waiting during a quarter of a century. 

An adequate Act will mean the beginning of the end 
of what “ Crusader ” has called the diseases of darkness, 
rickets and tuberculosis and the rest of that gang of slow 
murderers. No Act, however, can possibly be regarded 
as more than a conciliatory gesture towards importunate 
and tiresome people, that does not begin to deal with 
the domestic chimney, which is responsible for far more 
than half of all our urban smoke. As regards the industrial 
chimney, we may be content with Mr. Chamberlain's 
intentions and provisions. As regards existing domestic 
chimneys, we may, perhaps, feel baffled, but now, most 
evidently, the time has come to reiterate the argument 
which we have been repeating from the beginning of the 
present century—at least let us start aright with our 
new houses. 

Space does not here avail to transcribe the correspondence 
between Dr. Saleeby of the Sunlight League and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain, in his reply to the first 
letter sent to him on behalf of the Sunlight League, argues 
that “ the difficult problem of domestic smoke cannot be 
solved until means have been devised for reducing the 
smoke from existing grates.” In accordance with this 
view, the Bill, as it stands, will definitely refuse to give 
enlightened and progressive local authorities the power 
to make bye-laws —necessarily requiring approval by 
the Minister -for smokeless Jiousing in their areas. 
But if we are never going to make a beginning, when 


Shall we begin? Oj this point the last paragraphs of 
the reply sent by the Sunlight’ League must here be 
quoted :— 


“ With regard to cooking, we desire to point out that the coal- 
fired kitchener is not only one of the worst, but one of the least 
necessary causes of smoke emission. We are informed that over 
five million gas cookers alone are in use in this country, and though 
there are certain places in which the price of gas is prohibitive or gas 
is not even available, the cooking problem presents far fewer diffi- 
culties than the heating problem. We therefore submit that even 
if the words ‘ other than private dwelling houses’ were to be ree 
tained, the words ‘ or cooking’ should still be added in the Clause. 
Otherwise in our view the Bill, in making no attack upon the coal- 
fired kitchener, misses its most obvious victim. 

‘ Finally, we attach importance to our proposals for a further 
reason to which we ask your special attention. If the clause be 
passci as it stands at present, it is calculated to give the impression 
that not even a partial solution of the problem of domestic smoke 
is at hand. We believe that the effect of creating this impression 
will be definitely to retard the spontaneous adoption of smokeless 
methods of heating and cooking especially in existing houses. 
If, on the other hand, the Government were to show its belief even 
in the limited efficacy and practicability of existing smokeless 
methods, public interest would be aroused and a considerable 
stimulus given to householders in general to investigate the available 
methods with a view to adopting them in their own homes. For 
the Government to suggest, as the present Clause may do, that 
domestic smoke cannot be successfully abated is to discourage 
individual effort and perpetuate the evil even where it could be 
removed,” 


Unless the friends of life and light and thrift and 
beauty can now be roused, it is probable that history 
will repeat itself after half a century. 

Disracli, in restoring water to our urban lives, did 
try to do something also for our air and light, but his 
Act has proved useless, because, for instance, it pro- 
hibited ** black smoke,” and an offender had merely to 
make his smoke grey or bluc or of any other fancy colour 
in order to go scot-free. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s personal intervention in Committee, 
citing white smoke actually charged with arsenic and 
lead from a factory formerly his own, finally annihilated 
the incomprehensible perverse men who wished to retain 
the disastrous word “ black” after the ghastly record 
of fifty years. But if the vested interests which have for 
vears been intimidating Mr, Chamberlain’s predecessors 
have their way in respect of the domestic chimney, the 
present opportunity will hereafter be cited, like that of 
1875, with regret and dismay by those who wish their 
country well and know, with Ruskin, that “* There is no 
wealth but life,” and that life and light are one. 


The Week in Parliament 


FTER a_ brief interval, during which Bills shot 
through the House with incredible rapidity, the 
Merchandise Marks Bill settled down to take the place of 
its Electrical confrére now transported to a higher sphere. 
To most members this simply meant the substitution of 
Captain Wedewood Benn and Mr. Perey Harris for Sir 
Joseph Nall and Mr. Balfour. It would appear, judging 
by the attendance in the chamber, that the Liberal pair 
is the more popular of the two. Captain Benn has already 
received his niced of praise in these reports, and it is only 
necessary to say that he is better than ever—a great par- 
Mr. Harris essayed 
some humorous passages. He looked as if he felt he was 
as indeed he was. But he 


liamentarian and a great fighter. 


treading on pretty thin ice 
got bolder, and a little funnier, as time went on, and the 
House, with the ex eption of Mr. Basil Peto, who struck 
a note of unrelicved gloom, thought it right to encourage 
such laudable efforts. Sir Philip Cuntiffe-Lister inter- 
vened with bre ity and tact, as a result of which no late 
Other Ministers might well 
follow his example here. Occasionally a great silence fell, 
through which the still small voice of the almost invisible 


sittings were hecessarv. 


Mr. Sidney Webb was faintly audible from time to 
time. Mr. Webb is the possessor of a personality which 
is charming but not forcible. He has for this reason 
failed to obtain that mastery over the House of Commons 
to which the forty odd volumes of his publications surely 
entitle him. Thus passed, after many years, and several 
vain attempts, a Merchandise Marks Bill. It is to be 
hoped the farmers will like it. At any rate, it provides 
Conservative agricultural members with an enormous 
theme for speeches during the Christmas holidays, and 
for this mercy vouchsafed they are grateful. 

Some of us could not resist the temptation to go and 
sce how our old friend the Electricity Bill was faring in 
the House of Lords. We were rewarded by hearing a 
first-class debate in which the majority of those who 
took part actually knew what they were talking about. 
Lord Haldane was excellent, and likewise the author of 
the scheme, Lord Weir, whose speech was a masterly 
analysis of the electrical position of the country. Lord 
Banbury grumbled his way through various clauses in 
the old style. He said the Bill was disguised confiscation 
and wanted to keep up the “ old reputation vf England.” 
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We returned to the House of Commons with considerable 
reluctance, to find it duller than ever. 

Members of all parties have reached a stage of apathy 
not hitherto approached during the present Parliament. 
Nobody mentions coal. The problems and difficulties 
connected with such inconvenient institutions as trade 
unions and the House of Lords lie shrouded in the mists 
of the future-—mists that will not be penetrated this year. 
Even Russia has been forgotten. Hundreds of 
Conservative members are bundled through the lobbies 
daily in support of measures of which no one can seriously 
disapprove. The Labour Party remains  gloomily 
ineffective as an Opposition, while Sir Robert Hutchison 


——_—_—___ 
a, 


invariably fails to persuade the half-dozen attending 
members of his flock to agree about anything, To 
enter the chamber nowadays is to see a number of disma] 
looking gentlemen gazing sadly and glassily at nothing, 
Jt is perhaps the calm before the storm. Something 
must happen soon—some clemental force emerge to 
galvanize this pathetic assembly into activity, to stir 
them to a white-heat of enthusiasm or goad them into 
passionate choking fury. 

Will it be Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with a new Message 
from the Sahara? Or will it, perhaps, be Mr. Oswaid 
Mosley with a new method from Birmingham? Tine 
alone will show. New Member, 


The Problem of the Family 
V.—School 


EXILE main cost of a family comes when the children 

reach school age. This cost has never been so 
high, proportionately to average incomes, as to-day. 
The charges of our Public Schools have risen sharply 
and of necessity. Most professional men desire to send 
their sons to Public Schools, being convinced that here 
their characters are developed, even if sometimes their 
education suffers. The young married man, earning an 
average income in his profession, who looks ahead, realizes 
that unless he has the most extraordinary good fortune 
it will be iypossible for him to meet the Public School 
charges of more than two children at the same time, and 
then only with the utmost economy and self denial. 
He would rather have two children, who can be given a 
fair start in life, than six who must muddle through. 
Here is one of the main causes of the limitation of middle- 
class families. 

The rise in costs has been inevitable. The Public 
Schools that do not receive assistance from national 
funds have been hit, just as the private householder has 
been hit. Servants cost more, food costs more, taxation 
ismore. The standard of living has risen, and the modern 
parent will not permit the primitive sanitation and fifth- 
rate dietary that ruled in some of our great foundations 
not many years ago. The salaries of assistant masters 
have been substantially raised, and not before it was time. 
The scope of Public School education has been widened, 
and this again costs money. 
must be, costly. 


Good education is, and 
These are elementary facts, but they 
are facts that people sometimes overlook. 

It is generally taken for granted that much of the 
increased cost is due to the greater demands of the modern 
boy, and his greater love of luxury. Here, however, I 
find wide differences of opinion. Some heads openly 
deplore the way boys are “ spoiled ” by too much pocket 
money and too much Juxury from home. Others deny 
there is any change for the worse. The head-master 
of one of the most famous and expensive schools in 
England declares it is very difficult to say how far there 
has been an increase in the expenditure or demands of 
the post-War generation of boys. “I should doubt 
if it would be possible to prove any marked change in 
the general average.” This is still more strongly 
expressed by the Head-Master of Charterhouse. “* There 
is nothing te show that there has been an increase in the 
demands and requirements of the new generation.” 
Mr. Wynne, the Head-Master of Blundell's, also stands up 
for the boy of to-day. 


‘ 


“My experience of the prese nt-day 


boy is that he wants better things, not more things, than 
the pre-War boy. He is more grown up in his tastes, 
and less easily satisfied with things which passed muster 
ten or fifteen years ago. On the whole, he is less extraya- 
gant and freer from fads than his predecessors were.” 
The greatest danger here comes, not from the boys, 
but from a minority of parents who have more money 
than sense, and who ostentatiously give their boys more 
than other parents can afford. One head-master writes 
very frankly about such folk :— 


“T should not say the son of the professional man ever felt 


uncomfortable because he could not have as much pocket money as 
others, but there is no question that the authorities always have to 
fight the tendency of the indiscreet rich parent who raises standards 
artificially in such ways as these, excessive entertaining when visiting 
the School, excessive pocket money, unnecessary presents to young 
boys such as motor bicycles and the new craze for a second expensive 
holiday from home in the Swiss Alps. ” 

The general increase in school fees has been between 
30 and 50 per cent. In the West of England, the general 
rise has been 48 per cent. Most of this has becn absorbed 
in better salaries and pensions for assistant masters, and 
in increased outlay on improvements. 

Let us take a few schools, in different groups, as typical 
of the whole. 
in 1914 was £179 10s. 


At Eton, the average cost for Oppidans 
To-day, with an inelusive fee 
for extras, it is £210. Winchester’s charges have risen 
from £140 to £210. At Charterhouse, the average total 
before the War, including all extras and supplies purchased 
at school, was £150; it is now £210. At Rugby, the 
average in 1913 was £155; it is now about £205. 
In schools where the of fees 

proportionate increase is usually higher. At Lancing, 
the inclusive fee in 1913 was 90 guineas. It is now £156. 
At Malvern, the rise has been about 48 per cent. At 
Blundell's School, the actual increase is about one-third. 
At Tonbridge School, the average cost for boarders has 
risen from £111 to £141. At Durham School, the fees 
have risen from 85 guineas to 101 guineas. 


seale runs lower, thie 


In the big Public Schools in our cities where most of the 
boys are day pupils, fees have been often almost doubled. 
To take a typical example, at Dulwich College fees were 
a few years ago £24.a year. Now they are £45. Extras, 
such as the O.T.C., are apt to tell in the big day schools. 
In most of the girls’ day schools, fees are practically 


double what they were before the War. This is largely 


due to the fact that women teachers, who formerly were 
notoriously underpaid, are now receiving more decent 
salaries. 


Most head-masters of great Public Schools are conscious 
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of a danger that the growing exclusion of the sons of 
professional men and their replacement by the children 
of the new rich may, in the end, affect the moral of the 


schools themselves. 

" “Jt has been our settled policy here,’ writes the 
Head-Master of Charterhouse, “ to keep the increase down 
to the minimum necessary, so as not to exclude sons of 
the professional classes who are, generally speaking, the 
most desirable clienitéle. To raise the fees beyond a 
certain point in a school like this would not seriously 
diminish the number of applicants for places, but it tends 
to alter the type, and not for the better.” 

Wellington College is one of the schools that has ever 
made a point of prov iding for the sons of oflicers, a class 
that feels the pressure of life to-day very acutely. Mr. 
F. B. Malim, the Head-Master of Wellington, writes :— 


Education in a boarding school is now desperately dear. I 
don’t think it is dear considermg what you get, but there is not 
much chance of the price going down, unless pare nts are content to 
accept a lowe r standard of comfort and luxury. Evon as things 
are, it is suppli <d below cost price: v.g., it has cost £300,000 
to build and equip Wellington No interest is paid on this espital 
outlay which v uld be, at 4%, £12,060 a year, or an increase of fees 
by £20 a year for 600 boys. Wellington has not put up its fees 
eo much as some schools. Our ‘ Foundations’ still pay, as they 
did before the War, £10 per annum. They are, as you probably 
know, sons of dead officers. An inclusive figure of fees, 
books, games, &c., for a boy in College would be 1914—£145, 
1926—£175. The professional man living in a town has the 
alternative of the very good education now provided in maintained 
or aided schools. But the clergyman, doctor, soldier, &c., not 
living in a town is still obliged to send his hoy as a hoarder, and I 
much prospect of the cost coming down.” 


extras, 


do net see 

What can be done to help to keep charges down ? 
State aid can be ruled out. The State would not e.ve it, 
and the schools do not want it. There are good schemes of 
insurance Which distribute and so help to lighten the 
burden. 
the sons of officers and of the clergy. 

Help must come from the revival of the “ pious 
It has gone out of fashion for rich men to add 


Special organizations help special classes, like 


founder.” 
to the endowments of schools in this country, although 
this is still a favourite form of benevolence in America. 

My own belief—from 
is that such benefactions 
had better take the form, not of scholarships, but of gifts 


Let the fashion be revived here. 


which teachers generally dissent 
that benclit the whole school, either by extending the 
field of its studies or by extending or improving its houses 
or equipment. 


The head of a school noted as a training ground for 


Empire administrators, writes :— 
It seems to me that there are only two things which might 

na us to reduce the cost to parents (a) State sid: (b) Big 
nefactions. State aid would mean State control and also the 


admission of a considerable percentage of free place scholars; 
st of the latter would almost certainly far outweigh a State 

grant that L think we are thrown back on the big benefactor.” 
Phe head-master of one of the more recent foundations 


writes to me, in detail :— 


The cost of Public School education has necessarily risen very 
lerably as a result of the War. This is duc partly, but I do not 
hink to any very large degree, to the increase in the cost of living, 
nd partly to the more exacting demands which are being made 
each ition of boys. Most of these deroands, e.g., for 


better, and hetter cooked food, for more skilful medical att ndance, 
and a greater regard for health, for airier classrooms, for more pace, 
oth ndoors and out, are admirable, and were long overdue, 
he same time the curriculum has been extended so as to include 
more subje ts, in order to sat! fy the re quirements of parents, and 
each new subject, particularly scientific subjects, means a certain 
amount of extra expense. School materials, and particularly 
school books, which are a great deal more expensive than they used 
to be, mean a considerable increase in the cost of each boy’s 
education, while for a boy who does well in games and wins a v wiety 
®t school colours, the exorbitant prices that have to be paid for 
buzers, &e., joined with the increased cost owing to travelling 
expenses of away matches, makes a substantial addition to the 
school bills 

But of course the thing which has most inereased these is the 
increase, 


enou 





again long overdue, and in many schools not yet a big 
gh increase, in the masters’ salaries. 

‘ I arn sorry to say that the result of all this is that the prok ssional 
Suasses who really made these Public Schools are often prohibited 


by financial considerations from sending their boys, and those 
places are being taken by sons of men who have made money 
rapidly during the War period. [ do not personally regret that 
these latter should come to us, so long as their ability is adequate, 
in fact I weleome them, both for their own sake, and for the sake 
of the School, but I do regret that the former should be squeezed out. 
I don’t see how the cost of Public School education is to be reduced, 
and the true solution of the matter seems to me to be, as has been 
that the pious founder should be refound. 
i believe that in America vast sums are given to education by 
wealthy men, mainly with the view of avoiding super-tax ! This is 
P rhaps not a very wv wrthy motive. but whatever the motive, 
the money is wanted badly bs ‘reat many schools in this country, 
whose freedom from the public purse is one 

valuable both to themselves and to the educational life of the 


country. The money would naturally be used for scholarships. 


a 4 
said more than once, 





of their possessions most 


Many head-masters protest against the parental ideé 
that the rise in fees means scholastic profiteering. Mr. 
J. E. Barton, the Head-Master of Bristo! Grammar School, 
comes to the defence of his colleagues. ‘‘I cannot, 
of course, speak at first hand, to the state of things in 
Public Schools, but I can say as a parent —my own boy 
was at Wellington—that it is astonishing to me on how 
comparatively small an increase of fee some of the less 
plutocratie schools are abie to keep on, with a gain, 
rather than a loss of efficiency.” 


Mr. W. H. Ferguson, the Head-Master of 


says :— 


Radley, 


“TI do not seo how the burden of educational expenses can be 


lightened for these who demand the advantages of a Boarding 
School, for, in aduttion to cost of food and fuel. ! 
find means to pay far heavier taxation and rates, far higher wages 
all round and largely increased salaries, including part. if net the 
whole of, the contribution to a Pension Scheme for masters and 
servant Here certainiy, without loss of efficiency in teaching 
power and service, we could only cheapen the cost to parents by 
standing still in the matter of improvements, and that would be 
a disaster for all concerned.” 

The cost of our Public Schools is not likely to fall. 
‘Tt 7 » . . 
The average parent of the professional classes is less 
Is there no way out? Is the 
new secondary school a satisfactory substitute for the 
Public School ? 





a school now has to 





and less able to meet it. 


F. A. MAcKENZIE. 


The Hundred-Per-Cent. Genius 


——— Americans are fond of referring to themselves 
h as hundred-per-cent. Americans. They do this in 
order to distinguish themselves from those who might be 
called seventy-five or fifty or even one per cent. Americans, 
but are more commonly called ** dagos ” or “ wops.” I 
suppose there is more virtue and patriotism in a man 
who happens to have been born in a country—though 
that is an accident that happens to all of us somewhere 
than there is in a man who chooses to attach himself to it. 
But what an odd thing that that should be, for no man 
selects his birthplace or his race, and it would seem, 
therefore, that the man who naturalizes himself m a 
country ought to be more loyal to his adopted country 
merely because he has adopted it, than a man who, 
without his volition, was born in it. Thinking about 
Americans set me thinking, though 


about 


hundred-per-cent. 
there is no discoverable connexion between them, 
men of genius. I said to mysclf, ** We always talk of men 
of genius as if they were hundred-per-cent. men of genius, 
and are bewildered and confounded when we detect them 
in some piece of folly that might be committed by a 
P 2: 


damned fool.) 


(That is my wav of referring to a pertect 


I suggest to my readers that there is no 


such person as a hundred-per-cent. genius : that, indeed, 
any but a twenty-five per cent. genius Is rare. L man 


. ] 
mav be a genius mh one respect and a complete ancl irre- 


deemable idiot in all other respects. He may have an 
amazing gift for making money, but no gift at all for 


lhonaires, who 


spending tt. That is why the majority of mi 
a > . “ * 
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excite our awe and wonder when they put money in their 
purse, excite our contempt and derision when they take it 
out again. The poor “ boobs” have less ability for sensible 
expenditure than the clerks they employ, and they fill 
their houses with expensive trash that would be rejected 
from any decent dust-bin. Their ways of amusing them- 
selves are suflicient to make morons and congenital idiots 
feel positively highbrow ; and they conduct their house- 
holds and bring up their children by methods that are 
palpably imbecile. For the millionaire, who has achieved 
his position by struggling for it and must know that 
“Safety first ” is the * slogan ” of the unsuccessful and the 
timorous and the weak, deliberately removes, as far as he 
ean, all chances of struggle from the lives of his sons. 
Their paths are padded, and their ways are made straight 
for them. What a queer delusion for a man to hold, to 
imagine that the very effort which raised lim above his 
fellows must never be made by his children. How much 
queerer is the delusion that a high position can be held by 
anyone who has not climbed to it on his own hands and 
feet, but has been carefully carried to it. A luadred-per- 
cent. genius would know better than that. 

I have often been struck by the fatuity with which men 
of indisputable genius in this or that business or pro- 
fession will discourse about some different business or 
profession. The sheer silliness of a commercial magnate 
in matters of art is the obvious example of this disparity 
of mind, but it is not only men of commercial genius who 
are fools in this respect. Men of genius in the arts them- 
selves can be astoundingly absurd about the arts which 
they do not practise, although they are cleverer, perhaps, 
than men of commerce at concealing it. The judgments 
of Dr. Johnson in literature were not only erratic at times, 
but were actually unsound and even silly. He preferred 
Richardson to Fielding, and had little, if any, regard for 
Dean Swift. He was nearly always wrong in his social 
and political judgments, but Boswell, who was generally 
considered to be a fool, was frequently right in his—if, 
that is to say, Boswell is to be believed, for, of course, 
Boswell was writing after the events and may have 
modified or enlarged or otherwise manipulated his 
opinions. 

If you were awarding marks for genius up to a hundred 
per cent., how many marks would you give to Napoleon 
or to Nelson or to Byron or Shelley ? Nelson was pro- 
bably the greatest admiral the world has ever known, but, 
outside his job of naval war, would you mark him as much 
as five per cent. of genius ? Even in his own job of sol- 
diering was Napoleon a_ hundred-per-cent. genius ? 
Could Shakespeare, do you think, take the full count of 
marks? Are there not, in the life of any genius, so many 
acts of folly, of sheer blithering imbecility, as to make the 
ordinary man wonder whether after all there is much in 
this business of genius? Consider the common fact of 
marriage. How many men of genius have successfully 
coped with it or have coped with it one quarter as well 
as thousands of commonplace persons continually cope 
with it? Shakespeare and Shelley had a genius for 
poetry, but they had no genius for marriage. Herbert 
Spencer had a genius for philosophy, but he had almost 
no genius for life. Thousands of men display the most 
childish incompetence in the simplest affairs, and will 
show less ability in some small enterprise than is shown 
in the same small enterprise by an illiterate labourer. 
When the man of immense business ability becomes a 
Member of Parliament does he display there any of the 
powers that put him at the head of his profession ? Very 
rarely. The great genius at one job can be a great noodle 
at nearly every other job, even when it is part of the 
ordinary routine of existence. 


— 


Some recognition of this fact must lie behind the 
ancient saying that Jack of all trades is master of none: 
for Jack is trying to make a hundred-per-cent. genius of 
himself and none of us believe that he can do it. We haye 
sub-consciously a feeling of disrespect for the all-round 
man. We are certain that he will never succeed in life, 
that he will do a lot of things pretty well, but will not do 
any one thing very well. And perhaps in our hearts we 
feel certain that if a hundred-per-cent. genius were to 
appear among us, he would be found, securely and im. 
movably fixed, in a home for mental defectives, For 
who knows if the complete genius may not be a complete 
fool ? St. Joun Ervine, 


Why I Dislike the Zoo 


ONCE heard of a child who, when taken to the Zoo 

for the first time, saw lions and_ tigers, elephants 
and eagles, snakes, alligators and kangeroos, with great 
but not with enthusiastic interest. When asked after. 
wards what animal he had liked best, he replied, 
“the cat.” “The cat! What cat?” 
disappointed elders, their thoughts running on_ tigers 
“The cat in the porter’s lodge,” was 


exclaimed _ his 


and leopards. 
the reply. 

I have never seen the cat in the porter’s lodge, but I 
am quite sure that to see it would give me more pleasure 
than to see any other animal in the Zoo. Whatever may 
be said against the cat, he is immovably and obstinately 
true to type. He walks by himself and he does not 
permit us to interfere with him. This quality, which has 
always appeared to me singularly unamiable, takes on a 
positive beauty at the Zoo. 

The first thing I saw when I got inside the Zoo was an 
eagle. The very word “ eagle” brings to my mind the 
thought of flight—strong flight—and piercing vision. 
The odious sight of the people for whose benefit (?) 
he was imprisoned behind bars disgusted him so 
much that he rarely opened his eyes. He had 
neither flight nor sight, this eagle. I do not know what 
of eagle remained to him, that people should imagine 
they were learning something about 
at him there. 

That is, I find, why I dislike the Zoo. So few of th 
animals seem to be really themselves. I like to adapt 
myself to my friends, and to be a little, at least, what they 
want me to be; and I appreciate this quality in them. 
That is why I like dogs—they understand what friend- 
ship requires. But a person who, to picase me, is undet 
constraint to be something other than himself makes mx 
feel a bounder. When I look at that eagle who shuts 
his disgusted eyes at the sight of me staring at him, | 
feel the worst bounder of all. Birds can really fly. 
None of the rest of us do it so well. Flying squirrels mak: 
beautiful jumps and bats fly in a manner of speaking, and 
insects fly quite truly. But no one has ever mastered 
the art of flight like a bird. In the path of his evolution 
he may be said to have sacrificed everything else in order 
that he might do that perfectly. When we decided to 
have hands (to grab with) he was deciding to have wings— 
to fly with. We therefore must be content to walk or 
run on the surface of the ground. And with these same 
greedy hands we seize the bird (whose choice was diferent) 
and put him in a cage. 


sagles by staring 


The same feeling haunts me when I go to gaze upon the 
lions and tigers. They cannot fly, these beautiful things, 


but how much faster than we can they run and leap! 
The tiger especially— 
his skin as he moves, and his moving is beautiful to behold. 


one can see the muscles ripple undet 
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He did not move much, though, last time I went to stare 
at him. He was lying asleep in our rather chilly sunshine 
and, like the eagle, when he saw me, he desired to see no 
more. People standing round exclaimed at the generosity 
of spirit which provided him with a little open-air cage 
at the back of his enclosed one. He took no notice of us, 
but I thought—‘* How fast we should run if only he were 
outside those bars! And how vain would our running be, 
in all probability !” Well, he will run no more, this one. 
All his evolution has been to the creation of that perfect 
symmetry and beauty in motion, but we have put a stop 


to that and shut him up in a cage. 

We chose to develop our brains; that is true. To use 
them in order to frustrate the nature of a lion or a tiger 
seems to me a dirty business. I like it no better than 
using my hands to shut up a bird in a cage. 

The bears cheer me up a little, and so do the elephants. 
I may be altogether wrong, but I think the elephant 
and the bear have both developed their sense of humour. 
They seem positively to enjoy our absurd antics and 
enter, so to speak, into the spirit of the thing. I always 
think of elephants when, in singing that delightful hymn 
which begins “ All things bright and beautiful,” we come 
to the line, ‘* All things wise and wonderful—the Lord 
God made them all! The clephant is very wonderful, 
and he looks so wise that I sometimes think he is even 
wise cnough to be amused at us. But then how mistaken 
I may be! Did I not read with surprise the other day 
that the hippopotamus has a highly nervous and sensi- 
tive temperament ? I should never have guessed that 
with looking at him! Perhaps I ought to be uneasy 
about even the alligators and crocodiles, who scem so 
lethargic that it cannot much matter to them whether 
they have a big river or a little tank to crawl about in; 
and the snakes, whom I dislike so much that I never go 
and look at them at all. Because I love birds, it is a 
torture to me to see them imprisoned and frustrated. Am 
L altogether to be trusted with the alligator whose nature 
and appearance leaves me cold, or the snake whom I 


” 


positively dislike ? 

I should like to know what the effect of confinement in 
the Zoo is on the health of these creatures. However 
they may seem to be indifferent, or happy, if they are 
subject to diverse diseases—if they do not long survive— 
if they find it difficult to breed in captivity—TI shall think 
that captivity is such a violation of their nature as to be 
a hateful thing, however happy they may seem. Scientists 
tell us that disease is almost—perhaps altogether—un 

wn to animals except where they have been touched 
by humanity. It seems, then, as though disease in them 
vere a certain sign that we are doing them a wrong. 

The result of our violating their nature is that we 
hever see their nature properly. I shall never forget the 
shock of delighted surprise which I felt when I first saw 
a troop of giraffes on the screen at a cinema show. In 
the Zoo, where they have no room adequate to their 
nature, they never struck me as anything but rather 
grotesquc—gawky, comical, fit to be laughed at. When 
I saw a giraffe move, even through the medium of the film, 
Isuddenly saw that he moved like music. How can I help 
feeling a bounder when I next look at a giraffe in the Zoo ? 
Hfe is too kind to despise me as the tiger does, but he looks 
terribly pathetic. I think I shall not go and look again. 


A. Mauve Royven. 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify The Spectator Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or rach WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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Correspondence 


[A Lerrer rrom PRraAGue.] 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—The most stirring event in Prague during the summer 
months was the Festival of the Czechoslovak Sokol Federation 
which took place early in July. This highly popular and 
ever-growing organization has done more towards the welding 
together of the Czech nation than any other movement. It 
was founded by a Czech philosopher in 1862, at a time when, 
after a period of 250 years’ subjection to Austrian rule, the 
Czechs stood in real danger of Josing both their individuality 
as a nation, and their language. 

The physical and moral improvement of the Czechoslovak 
people forms the keynote of the movement which is unde- 
nominational, non-political, and recognizes no difference 
as to the age, social position and wealth of its members, 
most of whom belong to the middle classes. The display of 
mass exercises by ne arly 15,000 gymnasts on the new Stadium 
The old city of 
Prague was in fine feather for this event, and hardly recog- 
nizable, dressed out in bunting and a varicty of other 


Grounds in July was a memorable occasion. 


decorations. For four days thousands of spectators witnessed 
long processions and demonstrations illustrative and expressive 
of the fundamental idea of the movement 


outcome of physical and moral fitness. 


eflliciency, the 


* * * * 

Political affairs have lately been marked by a change of 
so significant a character as almost to warrant being described 
I speak of 
the representation of the German minority in Dr. Svehla’s 


as the heralding of a new era in Czechoslovakia. 


new Government which came into being on October 12th. 
Since the passing of a measure for increased grain duties 
during the Summer Session of Parliament there had been 
a distinet rapprochement between the Czech and German 
bourgeois elements. This culminated in the admission of 
For the first time since the 
birth of the Republic, German citizens in some districts 
joined with the Czechs.in observance of the eighth anniversary 


two Germans into the Cabinet. 


of the declaration of Czechoslovakia’s independence on 
October 28th. If we 
" 


the popuiation of this country consists of German-speaking 


consider that nearly a quarter of 


people, the new move towards conciliation and co-operation 
appears to a foreigner no more than a wise and necessary 
act of justice. Considerable mistrust, however, seems to be 
felt among some of the Czechs, who feel, I suppose, a kind of 
dread fostered by recollections of the subjection of pre-War 
days. They fear, in short, a possible renewal of German 
supremacy. The attitude of the Czech towards his country 
and especially his beautiful capital may be compared to 
that of a child who unexpectedly found a long-lost and 
much-loved treasure. He is still rejoicing over it, anxious to 
show to the world its charms and exceptional qualities, 
but jealous to the point of nervousness of the slightest approach 
to possible interference with his restored possession. It is 
hoped and anticipated that future events will prove his fears 
to be groundless, and the new move in politics a step in the 
right direction. 
* * * * 

Sir George Clark, our late British Minister at Prague, 
left on November Ist for London, before taking up his 
new appointment as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. His departure 
is much regretted, and his six years’ stay in Prague has left 
a veneral impression of good work done, of a shrewd and 
careful judgment, and exceptional tact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT. 
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The Theatre 


[A House or Carbs,” By LAURENCE Euston, AT THE LitTLe 
TnHeatre.—* Tue Docror’s DitemMMaA,” By BERNARD SuAw, 
At Tue Kincsway.|] 


Tux exquisitely pretty Polish wife of a rising English diploma- 
tist cheats at cards, in order to get the money she needs to 
help her beloved husband in his career, and also—let her 
confess it—in order to buy herself a great number of very 
beautiful dresses. Suspected by the malignant, she is pre- 
pared to scorn their horrid insinuations ; until they set a 
trap for her at the club and find her out; whereupon she 
kills herself in despair. 

A fairly familiar anecdote, which might be retold in several 
ways. At the Little Theatre it is told by the author, 
or authors, of A House of Cards in a delaying, conver- 
sational manner. We get, all through Act One, the expected 
suspicion-scene, so to call it: the audience being early 
persuaded of this lovely Lady Tremayne’s guilt, since we hear 
that she is in dire money difficulties. Her husband does not 
suspect, because husbands never do. Her friends are equally 
divided into loyalists who think she never, never could have 
done anything ** impossible,’ and people, like Mrs. Blood, who 
wonder how she manages to give such dinners and to dress 
so well on a rising diplomatist’s salary. (How admirable 
is Miss Margaret Yarde in this part of the overfed Mrs. Blood ! 
And why is she not always playing parts like this ?) 

Act Two: More conversation, growing more “ catty,” as 
Lady Tremayne gets nearer and nearer to the poker table 
across a clatter of bridge-talk and crossword humour, 
devastating, 1 must say, to those who, like myself, cannot 
look at a card without a shiver of boredom. Then, iense 
drama at last, with the arrival at the club of Sir HughTremayne 
to whom I had taken a dislike, during the first act, because 
he was so silly as to believe that his wife ** managed wonder- 
fully * ; and so absorbed in his work that he “ didn’t notice ” 
the luxury all about him ; though he did find a big unpaid bill 
lying about in his wife's morning room. 

Faced by a scandal, Sir Hugh confirmed my bad opinion 
of him. Very undiplomatically, he mounted the high horse 
in a moment, and “* how dared ” everybody all over the club— 
challenging friend and foe, but especially the friends who 
tried to get him to behave wisely and to calm foes down 
and gain time. Then (last act) when his wife confessed, he 
was quite the usual stage gentleman, first reviling her, then 
caressing her, then staggering under the blow of her death. 
For now at last we had reached the suicide we had all been 
expecting, since we heard that Lady Tremayne was in debt. 

No one interested in bridge, poker, crosswords, or scandals 
in high life, need hesitate to go to the Little Theatre. A 
rather stale plot is not all that the play has to offer: ‘* Laurence 
Euston’ has known how to enliven it by a sprinkling of 
amusing feminine types, all nearly as well-dressed as the 
heroine. There are, particularly, the delightful performances 
of Miss Cicely Byrne (pretty, loyal type) and Miss Martita 
Hunt (mannish, good sort, known only by her surname of 
“ Squire”). And there are Miss Jeanne de Casalis, 
irresistibly childish, easily forgivable for any little slip at 
poker, and Mr. Malcolm Keen, whose natural, fresh method 
makes even Sir Hugh credible, if not sympathetic. I may add 
that Sir Hugh might conceivably have fallen in love with the 
charming widow played by Miss Byrne, but that he didn't ; 
and that Lady Tremayne, tempted by a robust and rich 
young man (Mr. Treven Grantham), resisted. Husband and 
wife, you see, “ adored’ one another; and it does seem a 
pity that so romantic a marriage should have come to a dead 
stop because of that little misunderstanding at the poker 
table. Wasn't it all taken too seriously ? 

* * * Cy 


“We're not a profession, we're a conspiracy,” says one 
of the doctors in Mr. Shaw's medical *“ shocker,’ revived 
at the Kingsway last weck. That celebrated first act has 
scarcely aged. Perhaps one may conclude that doctors change 
less, professionally, than any other class of conspirators 
except lawyers. What changes is the treatment they 


—— 


recommend—for instance, wholemeal bread and raw salads, 
instead of the knife, for * blood-poisoning.” These cure 
ought to be brought up to date a little. And surely the ageg 
Sir Patrick (representative of the old school of empiries 
with long clinical experience) ought not to go on saying that 
he has never heard of Bernard Shaw? He might as wey 
say that the British Medical Council is unknown to him, 
Ought the consumptive artist still to base his immorality 
on the claim to be Shaw's disciple? The remark makes 
him sound such a fool after all these years of Shaviay 
preaching! But this Dubedat always did scem to me les 
successful, as artist, than Mr. Shaw’s much more real poet 
in Candida. We shows merely as the moralist’s earnest 
effort to understand a youth for whom painting is the one 
thing that matters. And, as to Sir Colenso  Ridgeoy 
(excellently played by Mr. Felix Aylmer), so sceptical about 
doctors is the atmosphere of this play, that I have never 
been able to believe that his cure was any more trustworthy 
than that of the incomparable bedside-mannered Bloomfield 
Bonnington. ‘ Don’t you believe him!” I feel inclined to 
whisper to poor Mrs. Dubedat, when she tries to barter one 
of her husband’s (alleged) masterpieces for a place in Sir 
Colenso’s nursing home. Clear your mind of cant, Colly! 
Drop the mask, Dubedat! And all of you specialists, do 
stop straying about as a Harley Street chorus arguing with 
artists ! Have you no practice ? Why are you always together 
chattering ? 

I found that Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith’s plausible per. 
formance of ‘* B.B.” could not efface Mr. Erie Lewis’ 
masterpiece, at the Court Theatre, years ago. Mr. Esn 
Perey’s Dubedat is perhaps more self-consciously vain than 
Mr. Granville Barker's ; and I thought that Miss I’frangeon- 
Davies, imploringly pathetic, missed the touch of fanaticism 
in hero-worship that Miss Lillah MacCarthy used to give 
to this part. At the end of the studio scene, one could hardly 
imagine this clinging wife gathering herself, in her meek 
affection, to fulfil the attitudinizing artist's wish that she 
should look her best by his deathbed. 


Oo a ok 38 


In my recent notice of The Cradle Song, at the Fortune 
Theatre, I momentarily confused Miss Barbara Everest’s 
name with that of another actress in the same play. It is 
Miss Everest who gives so beautiful a performance as the 
Prioress. 

Ricuard JENNINGS. 


Att Exhibitions 


[Tut Roya Soctery ov Porrrair Parnrers at BURLINGTON 
Howse; THE CneENIL GALLERIES: Mr. Srarre Murrays 
Potrrery AT Mr. Patrrerson’s GALLERY.] 


A LARGE exhibition of contemporary portraits makes one 
grateful for Mr. Fry’s term * applied art ” in relation to pro- 
fessional portraiture—painting applied to social rather than 
aesthetic ends. When the distinction is grasped and allowed 
for, a great deal of amusement and human interest may be 
obtained. The Royal Society of Portrait Painters show too 
many works to make a serious inspection in detail a thing 
lightly to be faced-—after all, who could preserve interest 
if three hundred and sixty-four living beings were lined up 
together, though some were of distinguished origin and achieve- 
ment ? Human nature does not look more dignified on these 
walls than in the flesh—less so than in Mrs. Cameron's 
photographs. Yet the amount of competency, of skill indeed, 
in executing a difficult task, shown here is really considerable. 
A few older portraits are on loan—one by G. F. Watts, ample 
and flowing in design, sumptuous in colour and _ texture, 
but deriving both largely from Van Dyck and Titian; one 
by Frank Holl, of the last Duke of Cleveland, heavy and 
brown in the shadows, but having great concentration and 
weight of purpose ; and a rather dull, but subtly modelled 
painting by Orchardson. These people seriously believed in 


their sitters as few painters seem to do to-day. Occasionally, 
there is a genuine revelation of character. Mr. Charles 


Cundall’s portrait of The Artist's Mother is curiously and 
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intensely alive in its cramped, unfurbished truth; 7s. 
Nicholas Williamson, by Mr. Walter Russell has a refinement of 
drawing and modelling which gently unveil the sitter. Of 
professional skill Sir William Orpen, Mr. R. C. Eves, and 
Mr. Spencer Watson; of unaffected sincerity Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. Francis Dodd and Mr. J. G. Coates ; of modish attractive- 
ness Mr. Mckvoy, Mr. Barnes and Mr. Whiting may be taken 
as representative in their varying degrees and manners. 
% * %* % 

At the Chenil Galleries it is a great pleasure to see sculpture 
displayed without overcrowding, and in a good light. Mr. 
Epstein’s four include two recent ones, of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Miss Andrea Mijinsky. The last 
js particularly interesting in its quiet objective truth; it is 
closely modelled without loss of vitality or flow of form. 
Of three works by Mr. Charles Wheeler A Head of an Angel 
has charm of an archaistic nature, but a straight slim torso 
js the most attractive. Mr. P. H. Jowett’s landscapes are 
remarkable for their sensitive feeling and rhythmic com- 
Mr. Bernard Meninsky shows a rather 


portraits 


pleteness of design. 
solemn landscape in Provence, as well as a strongly painted 
nude. prints and drawings Mr. Claughton 
Pellew shows imagination, and Mr. Vulliamy a dry intensity 
in observation. A number of drawings by Mr. James A. 
Grant are attractive in their freedom and flow of line, descend- 
ing from Mr. Augustus John, with a hint of Rossetti which few 
English draughtsmen escape at some time in their careers, 
“: a * * 


Among the 


Apart from the loveliness of the objects in themselves, 
the exhibition of Mr. W. Staite Murray's stoneware and 
porcelain has a special significance. In the notable revival 
of pottery in recent years Mr. Murray stands more definitely 
his fellow-craftsmen for the dignity and value 
It would be a mistake, 
to regard his pots and 


than any ol 
of pottery as an art of pure expression. 
therefore--or a limitation of approach 
bowls as merely decorative objects, however attractive. 
Mr. Murray aims at bringing to bear all possible scientifie 
and craft knowledge of bedies, glazes, and their behaviour in 
firing, and combining the natural and unique qualities of the 
material into a plastic and imaginative unity of form, colour 
With no hint of representation, an emotional 


compare 


and texture. 


quality is conveyed. For an example 


number 90, a square-sided bowl of black-green, with red 


easy 


rim and a key pattern decoration in grey, with number 197, 
a small, swiftly curving bow! of clair de lune decorated with a 
few leaping brush strokes; at once the feeling of terrific 
force and power released by the first, and of delicate gaicty 
and joy by the second, are apparent. It is an art as pure 
as Mallarmé’s poetry, the flavour, the innate quality of the 
materials — porcelain, stoneware, or words—are left to speak 
for themselves, to create and suggest the idea, which is one 
with the stuff, and could not exist in any other form. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the various picces on view, 
dignified, mysterious, or playful, but in emphasizing their pure 
and expressive qualities one must not ignore the superb 
sensuous qualities which make them incidentally such fine 
pieces of decoration. 
IIuBpert WELLINGTON, 


The City Churches 


Tut English will never care much about amenities and 
architecture, but they may care just enough not utterly 
to dissipate their inheritance or altogether to disgrace 
themselves in the eyes of more enlightened and _ sensitive 
peoples. The signs that the sleeper awakes are few but 
not unhopeful. 

We have a Fine Arts Commission, which, even if at best 
ineffective and at worst actually mischievous, as is held by 
some, is none the less an official gesture of recognition 
towards the graces of life, with the authority of a popularly 
elected Parliament behind it. If it does in fact do harm, 
it will be with the best possible intentions. 

That, too, may surely be said of Lord Hugh Cecil's 
measure for the Union of Benefices in its relation to the 
City Churches, so vigorously debated at a recent dinner of 
the Architecture Club, when Lord Hugh Cecil himself 
defended his proposals and appeared to win over at Icast a 


part of his audience. The speakers on the other side made 
it abundantly clear with how much suspicion and_ hostility 
his proposals were regarded, not only by architects and 
eclesiologists, but by the instructed public generally. One might 
add, perhaps, the misinstructed public also, for the momentum 
of the protest justly aroused by the recommendations of the 
Phillimore Report (whereby nineteen of the remaining City 
Churches were scheduled for demolition), not only sufficed 
to smash that discreditable project but has drive enough 
left to bruise, if not to knock out, Lord Hugh’s very different 
measure. 

Lord Hugh inherits the suspicion surrounding the Phillimore 

teport, but with what justice it is diflicult to say. He 
pleads that beyond the amalgamation of redundant benefices 
his measure merely seeks to establish a properly constituted 
authority to decide the fate of the City Churches and to 
remove that decision from the several patrons and parochial 
councils who have thus far successfully protected them. 

We are asked to agree that the proposed committee of five 
and council of thirty will prove more zealous and not less 
zealous guardians of these precious monuments. Knowing 
that the whole measure is confessedly designed to the end 
of improving diocesan finances, and knowing the cash value 
of the City Chureh sites, one finds it impossible to feel any 
temptation will be permanently resisted. 
Public opinion obtained a reprieve for the condemned churches 
in 1919; let it now through Parliament make them for ever 
rejecting all proposed legislation with regard to 


confidence that 


secure by 
them that does not accept the principle that their fabrics 
are inviolate. The sale and secularization of consecrated 
sites in return for sums, however large, is not a_ pretty 
spectacle for idealists, and that a particular prostitution is 
highly profitable and in a cause sincerely believed to be good 
should searcely be enough to secure for it episcopal 
encouragement : 

“TJ often wonder what the 

One half so precious as the 


vintners buy 
things they sell.” 


That the Bishop of London can give our civilization better 
gifts, whether spiritual or material, than did Sir Christopher 
Wren seems so improbable that we hesitate to risk the 
exchange, 

Croucn WILLIAMS-ILLIs, 


Poetry 


To Theodora 


Autruovucnu I know you're dead, I can’t believe it, 
It seems so silly that you had to go; 

The world was beautiful, how could you leave it ? 
You can’t be dead because I miss you so. 

The foolish jokes we had with one another, 
The things at which we laughed, we knew not why, 
The old allusions that I now must smother, 

Beeause there’s no one there to catch my eye. 


The comic pictures that we drew together, 
The plays, impromptu, that we used to do, 
You wore a Homburg with an ostrich feather 
And I played heroine and villain too. 


The triple rhymes that we were always seeking 

The parodies we used to write in bed, 

The wirelessed thought that passed too quick for speaking 
My dear, I can’t believe that you are dead. 


Betty ASKWITH,. 


Euston and Waterloo 


Euston said to Waterloo: 
** While you run one mile, I run two.” 
* Well!” said Waterloo to Euston, 
** West don’t like your kind o’boostin’ 
Go the pace to Scotland !—Force it! 
Sleep and apples does in Dorset.” 
HumBert WO tre. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Two incidents in the hunting of the deer in southern England 
have roused protests that the more deeply engrooved sports- 
man would be wise not to disregard. It is his duty, and not 
the humanitarian’s, to see to it that his sport is sportsmanlike. 
To drive a deer to such terror that it throws itself over a cliff, 
to pursue along the shore a deer—and that a hind—driven to 
swim miles out to sea, are acts as remote from good sportsman- 
ship as from humanity itself. 

A very large number of English people of all classes and 
interests feel decply that when the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds “ pursued a hind into the sea for over a mile, 
and having brought the helpless and exhausted animal to 
land, proceeded with much ceremony to butcher it ”—they 
committed an inhuman and brutal act, unworthy of the 
name of sport. 

The protest is a protest by sportsmen as well as humani- 
tarians, and many of the best in this instance, as in others, 
begin to feel and confess that a certain number of established 
practices and etiquettes in British sport stand in need of 
revision—in hunting, in shooting and in so-called game- 
keeping. It may be as well to consider for a moment and 
without prejudice in favour of conventions, the general issue 
between the sportsman and the humanitarian. It is not 
easy, perhaps it is not logically possible, to advocate sport 
and preach humanity. Every sportsman must face this 
dilemma ; but the professed humanitarian has as troublesome 
a problem. Even if he is a vegetarian he wears wool and 
leather; and must condone killing by accepiing the by- 
products of the slaughter-house. A famous vegetarian used 
to say, ** We are defested by the bull calf” and indeed none of 
us can eseape altogether from the penalties of “nature red 
in tooth and claw.” Men and women will continue to hunt 
and shoot. to eat pheasants and venison ; and humanitarians 
will continue to protest; and neither can wholly rely on 
logic either for attack or defence. The sportsman feels a 
little bit like Rob Roy in Wordsworth’s poem. He falls 
back on “ distinctions that are plain and few.” and adopts : 

* The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can.” 
He says: “‘some must hunt and some be hunted. The 
swallow kills the fly, the fox the rabbit. and man the fox.” 
And he may quote the * argument to the man” ; our greatest 
soldiers most love peace. Our best spertsmen are our makers 


of sanctuaries. 
* * % * 
on 


This is true; but sportsmen ought to make it a point of 
honour to reduce the cruelty to the minimum, to be stark 
reformers in purging their sport, whatever it may be, of any- 
thing that is ignoble or needlessly cruel. More than this: 
the higher the nervous sensibility of the animal they pursue, 
the more punctilious they should be. Probably the deer is the 
most sensitive, the most capable of pain, of all hunted animals. 
Jorrocks’ much quoted dictum: “ The ‘ounds like it, the 
‘orses like it and we don’t know as the fox don't like it,” has 
a certain amount of justification in natural history. The 
anitnals that live by killing, the vermin, have a fighting 
instinct which does not yield to fear—and fear is more painful 
than The rat dies fighting, is 
sauvage to the last. The stag will defend himself (cet animal 


wounds -even itn extremis. 
est méchant : quand on Vattaque, il se defend) but it is capable 
of prolonged terror, is highly strung, has qualities that we 
may call noble. It is for this reason, and on the animal's 
account, that many sportsmen will put themselves on the 
side of the humanitarian in the protest against these recent 
Not to put too fine a point on it, there are certain 
forms of stag-hunting which ought to be done away, to be 
classed with extinct barbarities, such as ** the Welsh Main ”’ 
It is cruel, artificial and 
n some aspects as little democratic as was the shooting of deer 


episodes. 


n cock-fighting or badger-baiting. 


in the New Forest five centuries ago. 
* * * * 
If we take a survey of British sport we find several practices 
that are unseemly. The hunting of animals heavy with 


young is one; and many hares and others are thus hunted, 


Some of the trapping habits of some game-keepers are unjusti- 
fiable, though, of course, the game-keeper (usually a very fine 
type of man and naturalist) is an ardent humanitarian com- 
pared with the poacher or bird-catcher. In shooting there 
ought to be a strong etiquette against those who fire small 
shot at excessive ranges and, too often, boast of their excesses, 
But for the moment the reform of stag-hunting is the greater 
duty. One would like the opinion of those who enjoy days 
with such excellent drag-hunts as flourish at Oxford and 
Windsor. They are a form of hunting that grows and will 
grow in popularity. On the subject of stag hunting one of 
the best stories of the hunting of any wild animal written for 
many years is The Old Stag, by a young naturalist, Mr. 
Henry Williamson. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) It deals with the 
flight to the sea, as the deer’s last resource. 
it * * * 

VANISHING VILLAGES 

In the course of a visit this week to a very familiar district 
of England, some sixty-five miles north of London, I came 
upon some very distressing examples of the flight from the 
land. One village which had a population of just over 800 
persons, mostly agricultural labourers and their families, 
in 1872, has to-day just under 200. A neighbouring village 
has fallen from 180 in 1910 to 120 to-day. So far as I could 
test the figures every single village in the district had lost 
population ; and it was very obvious that in nearly every 
parish some of the land had gone back in cultivation, chiefly 
on account of insufficient drainage or clearing out of ditches. 
The social effect of this loss of population is most apparent, 
not on the farm, but in respect of the county rectories. The 
system of one rectory to one parish had become impossible 
and absurd. A system of amalgamation was devised ; and 
it was hoped that the parsons’ stipends could be considerably 
improved by the sale of the untenanted rectories or vicarages. 
But when they were put up for sale, no one was found to bid. 
In the particular district of which I write two were sold after 
some trouble for sums that would not build a cottage. One 
big house containing cight bedrooms fetched £600. Another 
smaller vicarage £450. The prices indicate how remote from 
civilization a district close to London may become. Indeed, 
one of the rectories was bought, as the purchaser said, 
** because this is one of the few wild parts of England left !” 
Wild! A county within five or six miles of some of the most 
fertile land in the world; within seventy miles of the best 
market in the world ; within reach of a main line and, what 
is now more important, the Great North Road. What most 
astounds one in the cheapness of such houses is that cottages, 
with rents altogether beyond the purse of the agricultural 
labourer, are being built at greater expenditure. Has it 
happened anywhere that the bigger and, in the estate market, 
valueless house, has been adapted into a number of cottages 
for poorer people? It surely must be that such contrasts 
are due not to the nature of things, but to faulty organization 
or want of imagination. 

* * * * 

More Roman RE ics. 





Since a note was written in this place on excavations of Roman 
glass and pottery in Hertfordshire and Huntingdonshire, further 
discoveries have been made, the latest within a few yards 
of the Great North Road. This newest find is additional to 
the rich mine unearthed eighteen months ago, close to both 
the North Road and the Icknield way. From this site 
twenty-three remarkable Roman burial groups have been 
already recovered. Along with the urns and pottery and 
glass, discovered in his garden by Mr. Guy Kindersley, they 
are in the museum of Letchworth Garden City. Taken in con- 
junction with investigation about to be intensified near 
York, they may throw new light on the Roman occupation 
of Britain and perhaps on the relations of conquerors and 
conquered. The directors of the muscum, the well-known 
naturalist, Mr. Percival Westell, writes, *‘ I have several sites 
which are simply waiting to be opened up as soon as ways 
and means are available. . . . The only obstacle in the way 
of more extensive excavations is lack of funds.” 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Sexcrator.] 
Sir.—I cannot feel that the suggestion of the Head-Master 
of Harrow goes far towards averting the danger. May it not 
be that the Public Schools are really by their very nature 
incapable of solving the problem? He claims that it is not 
any exclusiveness on their part that is to blame, but does not 
his remark that the sons of poor men “if carefully chosen, 
would be welcomed by the Public Schools,” suggest that this 
exclusiveness is more easily disclaimed than disproved ? 

I have heard it solemnly argued by a conference of school- 
masters that the admission of 10 per cent. of elementary 
scholars to Publie Schools would be quite safe. Is it seriously 
maintained that the well-to-do and their sons have a monoply 
of culture, and that the sons of working men have nothing 
to give and everything to gain by association with them ? 
The idea of the Duke of York’s camp was presumably to give 
the lie to this idea, but it is doubtful whether the feeling of 
patronage (however well disguised) is ever quite absent from 
this and other attempts at encouraging ‘** social service.” 

Does not the real solution lie rather with the Secondary 
Schools ? If more sons and daughters of the well-to-do would 
take their natural place side by side with poor men’s children it 
should be possible (especially where boarding houses are 
attached) to get something like an even and natural blending 
of the classes at a Secondary School, where no class superiority 
is felt, and where there is real give and take on both sides, 
But at the moment the Secondary School is almost as too 
exclusively stocked with the children of the working classes 
as the Public School is with those of the well-to-do. 

If this is really one of the most serious dangers that confronts 
the future of a democratic country, it is surely high time that 
more well-to-do parents put their faith in the Secondary 
Ii. W. Hower, 

Head-Master, 


School.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To the Editor of the Sexcrator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Norwood’s article in your issue of Nov. 13th raises 
a very important subject which requires further ventilation. 
But surely the writer's remedy is inadequate, and, indeed, it 
seems to breathe somewhat of that spirit of patronage which 
in another sentence he rightly deprecates. The evil demands 
something more drastic than for ex-Public Schoolboys to take 
part in municipal work, boy scouts’ brigades, &c. 

Better far to take an example from the Middle Ages, when 
children of great barons were brought up by foster-parents, 
and never lost that intimate knowledge of their humble 
dependants so acquired. How can we imitate this? Easily 
enough. Simply insist that the children of all classes shall 
receive their early education in the public elementary schools, 
This is the only way in which you will ever get the future 
Duke really to understand the future dustman—and vice 
versa.—I am, Sir, &c.. Greorce Haske LL, B.A, 

10 Broadway, Frome, Somerset. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Returning after three years abroad, I have, during the 
last few months, been very much occupied with just those 
considerations with which the Head-Master of Harrow so ably 
deals; and I do not see how anyone who realizes what is 
happening can fail to arrive at the same conclusions. 

There is a decided increase of bitterness between classes 
which, fanned as it is by the personal polemics of politicians 
and reiterated cries of many daily newspapers, bids fair to 
end in a prolonged and disastrous struggle. The Public Schools 
meanwhile, each a snug little kingdom of its own, know 
nothing more disastrous than the loss of a Rugger match or an 
examination failure. Outside, unemployment, low wages 
and poverty with their usual concomitants of crime and vice 
are breeding revolutionaries. 

Two different worlds — each knowing less and less of the 
other, and this ignorance breeding distrust, suspicion and 


the Editor 


dislike, It is a dangerous situation. The solution? 
Undoubtedly, as the writer says, the first thing is to impress 
on the boys the obligation of social service. From my own 
experience (I have spoken at one or two schools lately on the 
subject) the boys are not unsympathetic if their interest is 
aroused. But a mere sympathetic interest will probably not 
survive the excitement of the next Ruggermatch. Something 
definite is called for. 

Personally, I think that in the Scout movement, to which 
Dr. Norwood refers, the best solution is to be found. Here is 
the widest (though, of course, not the only) field of useful 
social service and the best because it establishes that personal 
contact which is at the root of the whole matter. What is 
admittedly the finest movement for boys ever discovered is 
crying out for leaders. Who ought to provide good leaders 
if not the Public Schools? Scouting provides a link between 
all boys of all classes of all nations and, properly understood 
and carried out, would give just that wider outlook which is 
so urgently wanted both in home and in international affairs. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CoLontaL Heap-Masrer. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Christ’s Hospital, whose pupils are drawn from all 
classes and sects and live happily together, is proof, if proof 
be needed, that Public Schools have nothing to fear from the 
open door. But this is only part of the problem. The other 
part concerns the stimulus which might be given to a boy on 
leaving school to induce service to the less fortunate and to the 
country. 

Like other schools, we at Christ's Hospital have had our 
mission settlement, well supported with money, but never a 
great attraction to personal service. This failing was due, I 
believe, to two things: the mission was attached to one sect 
(Church of England) and to one London parish. So it missed 
the active support of those ** Old Biues ~*~ who were either not 
churchmen or not in sympathy with the particular form of 
worship used at the mission church or were living too far 
from the locality to visit it regularly. 

In spite of these drawbacks, we persevere d with the mission 
for over 30 vears until at length it had to be abandoned from 
sheer exhaustion of workers. We then established a kind of 
alliance with Toe H. on much broader lines, and I for one have 
never ceased to be thankful that the change was made. We 
can now offer ** Old Blues” a far wider choice of social 
activities, coupled too (for those who desire it) with residence 
in Toc H. hostels all over England. There, living under right 
conditions with expert guidance, they can give social service 
in a variety of ways and over a far wider field.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. E. Limmer, 
Clerk of Christ's Hospital. 
26 Great Tower Street, F.C.3. 


THE SUFFERING OF GOD 

[To the Editor of the Seectrator.] 
Sir,— Mr. Brierley asks me to justify my criticism of the now 
popular doctrine, that God shares in the suffering of human life. 
I am sorry if the terms I used wounded his susceptibilities ; 
but eannot feel the fact that “* multitudes” have found this 
idea comforting to be any guarantee of its truth. It is not 
possible in the space at my disposal to justify a theological 
position which ultimately involves our whole view of the 
Nature of God. 

But if Mr. Brierley will study Baron von Hiigel’s essay on 
this subject—which I gather that he has not yet had an 
opportunity of doing— he will there see, set out by a master 
hand, the overpowering character of the case against this bit 
of anthropocentric piety. Especially fine are the Baron's 
treatment (a) of the apparent inconsistency between the 
doctrines of the Suffering of Christ, and the Pure Joy of God, 
and (6) of the supposed (but surely false) alternative : ** Either 
God sympathises and then He suffers ~ or ** God does not suffers 
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and that He does not sympathise or care.” And, even on the 
human level, is it not an excess to suggest, as Mr. Brierley 
does, that sympathy must involve “ suffering-with”: that 
passio and compassio are the same? The sympathy of a 
perfect nurse would make her less, not more efficient if she 
really shared her patient’s pangs. 

As to Mr. Brierley’s further point, that I criticize by implica- 
tion and with unfair severity Professor Sabatier’s celebrated 
work on the contrast between the Religion of Authority and 
Religion of the Spirit; this phrase has now entered so 
completely into the theological vocabulary that it can surely 
be discussed without any suggestion of disrespect to its 
originator. Nothing is farther from my mind than this. But 
on the general question raised by this arbitrary division 
between the body and soul of faith I remain unrepentant, 
I think that its influence upon religious thought has been 
wholly unfortunate ; that it is unsound alike from the point 
of view of history and of psychology, and that few of those 
who have fallen victims to this enticing formula have really 
thought out the ultimate positions which it involves.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 

50 Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 


AN IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Siex,—All such proposals as that of Sir Alfred Mond overlook 
the basic facts. 

(1) The Dominions have long been permitted and encouraged 
to regulate their fiscal and industrial affairs independently of 
the Mother Country. 

(2) A strong fecling exists in favour of making each 
Dominion industrially self-sullicient. 

(3) It is only a question of a century or so—a short period 
in the life of a nation—before the Dominions will require the 
great bulk of their supplies of food and raw materials for the 
home consumption of their own populations. 

(4) The crowded condition of Central Europe and the fact 
that the United States no longer affords a sullicient outlet 
must oblige the Dominions to relax the restrictions they 
exercise against European immigrants under penalty of 
exciting a dangerous hostility. 

(5) With the lapse of time and the influx of foreign elements 
the attitude of the Dominions in relation to Great Britain 
must more and more approximate to that of the United States, 

(6) The conception that a nation can maintain an enduring 
prosperity on the basis of land owned and controlled by other 
peoples is disallowed by history. 

The truth is that the only means of benefiting by a wide 
inheritance of territory is by occupying it. The only remedy 
for the existing state of things lies in the distribution of our 
population in accordance with the natural distribution of 
wealth, resources and opportunities in the Empire. 

It is beyond the scope of this letter to discuss the practical 
difficulties that are involved, but it should not be beyond 
the powers of statesmanship to devise a solution for them. 
The key to the problem would seem to depend upon the fact 
that the absence of population is becoming an even more 
serious menace for some of the Dominions than is the excess 
of it for Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FLEErwoop CuIDELL. 

Alassio, Italy. 


PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin. I notice in the correspondence on the “ Problem of 
the Family” in your last week’s issue a renewal of the 
suggestion that immunity from taxation should be secured 
for fathers, at the expense of bachelors. This scheme seems 
to me to be based on the assumption that all bachelors are 
sufliciently well off to be able to marry at a moment’s notice : 
the further presumption being that they continue in the 
single estate out of selfishness or pure perverseness. 

But the truth is that many bachelors are under the painful 
saving up” before they can afford to marry. 


THE 


necessity of * 


Were a wise Legislature to exempt bachelors, under thirty 
years at any rate, from the burden of taxation, the bachelors 
would very much more quickly be able to foliow the course 


—— as 


of inclination and duty. I might describe myself as g 
“ Bachelor but not bigoted,” but I prefer to sign myself, 
Puivie Srory, 
15 Wadham Gardens, South Hampstead. 


THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTAtTorR.| 
Sir,—-With reference to the interesting article by Mr. Yeats. 
Brown, published in the Spectator of October 2nd, describing 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, there 
is a point unmentioned which may be not unimportant. I¢ 
the contents of the glass receptacles can be shown to congeal 
during the service or at its termination (the temperature in 
the building therefore being unchanged) it might reasonably 
be assumed that the liquefaction is not due to the heat gener. 
ated by the press of people in the Duomo.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Prrrcenarp, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


ITALY AND FASCISM 

[To the Editor of the Spectra vor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 23rd, p. 699, appeared a 
review of * Italy and Fascism,” by Don Luigi Sturzo, ex-leadet 
of the Italian ** Partito Populare,”’ a priest and a politician, 
now living in England. Your reviewer says that * Don 
Sturzo could not, in any ease, have remained in Italy. He 
was said to be next on the list for death after Matteotti.” 
He also quotes Professor Gilbert Murray as saying that Don 
Sturzo “is sometimes commended by Fascist newspapers 
to the special attention of any assassins who happen to be 
idle in England.” 

Both statements are contained in Prof. Gilbert Murray's 
Preface, but it is diflicult to find, either in the book itself, or 
in the Preface, any proof that either is true. May I then ask, 
either Don Sturzo or Professor Murray, or anyone else who 
is able to inform me, for adequate proof of these statements ? 
The first rests on hearsay. Who “ said” it, where and when? 
The second seems to rest on documents—newspapers. What 
newspapers said this thing, where and when ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. G. Cnapwick. 

56 Via Gregoriana, Rome. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN 

CONDITIONS IN BRITISH PRESS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,— After a number of months in Europe, the greater part 
of the time being spent in London, I have returned to my 
home land more confirmed than ever in the conviction that 
the greatest need of the world for its future peace is to be found 
in a closer bond between the English-speaking peoples. Their 
most cherished traditions they hold in common, and they are 
united not only by their common literature and_ history, 
but by the same high ideals. 

It is for this reason that I have viewed with grave mis- 
givings the character of the news furnished to the public 
regarding American life by British correspondents. Were I 
a Britisher myself, and dependent for my knowledge of 
America upon the news which I have read in recent monthis, 
I am frank to confess that the impression would be far from 
favourable. It is true that in a nation with a population of 
one hundred and ten million there are widely divergent types. 
In the business world there are undoubtedly some whose chief 
incentive is greed: there are the idle rich to whom pleasure 
is a god: and there is foolish youth to whom a prohibited 
indulgence at once becomes a desirable object, and who, in a 
spirit of bravado, would defy the constitution of the land. 
But when the crimes, scandals, and boisterous indulgence of 
this class pre-empt a conspicuous place in the Press, it is to 
misrepresent the nation as a whole, and to convey an entirely 
wrong impression of American life. 

During the months of my absence abroad IT do not think I 
ever saw any favourable reference in the British Press to the 
Kighteenth Amendment of the Constitution, which prohibits 
the sale, manufacture and transportation of alcoholic drinks. 
The implication has been that it has proved an utter failure. 
Now, no impartial observer would dare to assert that Prohi- 
bition has been an unqualified success, but there is plenty of 
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evidence to show that socially and industrially the present 
condition is far superior to the former conditions when saloons 
were prevalent, constituting vice foci, and proving an incubus 
on industrial efficiency. The news which appears in the 
British Press is partisan and one-sided on this question. 

A further illustration of misrepresentative news is afforded 
bv two notices of the decease of two persons within a short 
time of one another. One was of a prominent film star whose 
career had been meteoric. In great detail his funeral was 
described, and the places noted which had been assigned to 
his two divorced wives or their representatives, and to his 
reports were given of the hysterical 


All this 


fiancée. Sensational 
grief evinced by some highly emotional women. 
was given extended space. 

On the other hand, the death of one of America’s greatest 
philanthropists in many years, the late Cleveland H. Dodge, 
was noticed by only a brief reference. The latter's benefac- 
tions must have amounted to millions of dollars, and through 
his life his interest was enlisted in every good work. In this 
he emulated the example of two previous generations, and 
again, imbued his own children with the same high ideals. 
But it was not alone in good works in our own country that 
Mr. Dodge had been conspicuous for his sympathetic support, 
but he had shown the broadest sympathy wherever need has 
existed. 

The true American patriot yearns to see the bonds of mutual 
confidence strengthened between the land of one’s nativity 
and the land of And it is a menace to 
friendly rclations when misconceptions of the life, customs and 
ideals are given through distorted, exaggerated and sensational 


one’s forefathers. 


news. There are crimes, scandals, and discreditable utter- 
ances of politicians, probably, in both lands, of a nature to 
impair the esteem and regard of the outside world. But to 
give pre-eminence in reporting these is to injure the mutual 
regard of the nations and to undermine their confidence in 
one another.— Yours for a better mutual understanding of 
British and American ideals, 
W. R. Moopy. 
East Northficld, Mass., U.S.A. 


BRITISH FARMING 
PAY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I have been discussing Sir Frank Fox’s articles, which 
are awakening great interest in my part of the country. It is 
agreed he knows what he is talking about. In fairness to him 
I should say that where my own conclusions differ from his, 
my tenant-farming acquaintances are entirely of his opinion. 


HOW TO MAKE 


Rut the British farmer has found Nemesis. He is in the 
dock, thank God. For generations he has done his worst 
with the land that has been trusted to him. His own ingrained 
policy, not the shabby tricks of successive Governments, has 
brought him down. Sir Frank lightly says the Land Song is 
nonsense. He is wrong. There are * idle British acres ready 
to burst into production if only land-hungry men were not 
kept from them by selfish monopolists.” 

If Sir Frank had had the life-long experience of the British 
countryside that I have he would know something of the 
hideous tyranny exercised by the tenant farmer. The squire 
and the parson, sole protectors of the poor, are being wiped 
out (incidentally that Union of Benefices business is working 
more irremediable damage in rural parishes than Bishops reck 
of). That first verse of the Land Song—with one alteration 
rendered necessary by the purblind, or rather dishonest, 
Radical habit of getting the wrong sow by the ear— 

When the farmers tried to trample on the poor, 
When the hungry man 


For the crust he humbly craved 
As he staggered to the open workhouse door 


was cursed 


Speaks the literal truth as I know it. 

The tenant-farmer’s ingrained custom is to starve his land, 
Starve his labourers, and even, so strong is the voke of habit, 
to starve his cattle. You can read in his actions the workings 
of his mind, the eternal grudge he bears against the poor devils 
to whom he is forced to pay a wage. In the enlightened present 
he still subeonsciously fecls defrauded of his power of buying 


and selling, of life and death, which once was practically equai 
over men and horses. 

I take my stand with ‘‘ Lincolnshire Incumbent.” I agree 
with every word of his letter because I know from my own 
knowledge that he is right. ‘* The magic of ownership.” I 
like his word. That magic may in time even enable the British 
farmer to save his soul. 

To the farmer, although Governments may have robbed the 
landlord of any real control or power to enforce good cultiva- 
tion, the land is still his step-child only, to be treated as such, 
But I have watched the helpless rage of the ploughman when 
the good soil he has sweated over is choked with weeds. 

3ut we shall have to fight the big farmers—the men who 
screw a living out of the hunger of several thousand acres, the 
men who say they cannot get labour to work their farms 
properly, and who yet continue to deduct their own legal 
share of the insurance coppers from a man’s miserable wage, 
refuse to allow him to keep a poor half-dozen fowls ‘* because 
he might steal their grain to feed them”; who stand by 
grinning with their kind at the country markets while their 
hangers on, without let from the auctioneer, abuse the poor 
man’s heifer, and make her unsaleable by their blows. 

When he says * the tenant who requires labour does not 
wish his labour market to be reduced by some of his best men 
independence,” a ‘Lincolnshire Incumbent” is 
I am, Sir, &c., 

AN Essex LANDOWNER. 


acquiring 
drawing it very mild. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 
current the 
the problem of the 
farming pay. My both subjects. I 
am aged fifty, with an £420 net. I own 
my house (of six rooms) bought before the War. This is 
(almost) my only capital. My younger boy is at a day school 
(fees, £35 yearly). The elder boy left the same school at 
seventeen and is now on a (He did not care for an 
indoor life: his forebears, four generations back, were stock- 


are 
how to 


Spectator, articles 
family and 


Sir,—In_ the issue of 
appearing on 
touches 


make case 


income of 


farm. 


breeders, and farming may be in his blood.) 

liow can I really hopefully send this boy, say in October 
next, to a farming college for two or three years to get a 
diploma, and afterwards set him up as a practical farmer, 
since so much capital is required in farming, and my means are 
so limited? Are there not greater chances of his becoming 
nothing more than an agricultural worker than a farmer on his 
own account ? The younger boy will also need to be appren- 
ticed to a trade or to enter a profession, entailing, of course, 
outlay. If I had had only one boy prospects would have been 
better ; if three, they would have been black indeed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CONCERNED, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Sir Frank Fox in his article advocates the * Torrens 
system,” which presumably is some form of land registration. 
It is in use in ** new lands” like Canada and Australia, and 
apparently makes the transfer of land as simple as the transfer 
of scrip, and moreover there is the Government guarantee. He 
omits the other side of the picture. 

The question appears to fall under three heads : 
taking over of all land titles by the Government 
the simplification of transfer ; and thirdly, expense. 

As to the first this dees not arise in ** new lands,” where the 
original grant is from the Government to the first settler. In 
the Government could decide who 


firstly, the 
secondly, 


England, however, before 
were the existing owners they would have to investigate every 
title in England 

In * new lands ” a farm can be described as I know one farm 
isW2.” But 
described to 


a stupendous task. 


in Saskatchewan to be as ** N/E } of Sec 6 T43 
in England ten to twenty different fields must be 
deseribe a farm, and in addition there must be shown rights of 
way or drainage over adjoining land or that the land itself is 
subject to such rights, and there must be mentioned the 
ownership of fences and any restrictive provisions or covenants, 
and the whole complicated by the fact that four or five people 
have an interest in the land at one and the same time—e.g., 
freeholder, leaseholder, tenant, mortgagee, tenant for life, 
remainderman, &c, 

When one appreciates that all this must appear ia the regis- 


tration one wonders whether it would be so simple after all. 
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In “ new lands” such complications do not exist. The only 
person is the freeholder, with an occasional mortgagee. 
The third question is expense. It is beyond dispute that 
Land Registration would mean the setting up of another huge 
Government Department, the cost of which would have to be 
paid by the landowner in the form of fees on registration and 
transfer, and in addition the landowner would still find it 
necessary to employ and pay a solicitor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SoOLIciroR. 


SIR THOMAS PICTON 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Simr,— Your reviewer is wrong in saying that Sir Thomas 
Picton fell at Ifougoumont. The scene of his death was 
between La Haye Sainte and la Haye, upon the Wavre 
Road to the left of the British position, whereas Hougoumont 

is on the right.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Americ FitzRoy. 
4 Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. 


, Y 
A CADDY’S DUTIES 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sie,—-The following translation of rules for caddies, is 
written in Tamil in a Ceylon golf club. The translation was 
made “by a clerk of understanding, though unacquainted 
with the game.” 
“1. Keep close to Master. 

2. Watch ball, if going in river or bush run to help find. 

3. Put back grass where Master cutting. 

4. Count Master’s strokes as he playing. 

65. After Master holing in ball hurry for next tee to tee ball. 

6. Wash Master's ball if dirty. 

7. Know Bogey to each hole. 

8. No speaking, not to move, when Master playing at stroke.” 
And over it all, like a strong substantial roof, is the legend, 
* Commandments to bag-carrying children.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. TH. Samson, 
C/o C. A. Harper & Co., Lid., Seremban, F.M.S. 


REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—- Mr. Secretary Ramsay MacDonald, replying in 1924 on 
behalf of the Foreign Ollice to the League of Nations Inquiry, 
stated that the practical consideration of this country has been 
almost entirely confined to the question of the date of Easter. 
He further stated that the Government could not afford any 
facilities for legislation until the promoters of Bills are in a 
position to produce evidence, among other things, of the 
existence of a public opinion, especially in industrial quarters, 
favourable to reform. 

It may interest your readers and enlighten the F.O. to 
know that nearly thirty years ago a reform of the calendar, 
including the stabilization of Easter, was publicly advocated 
by a member of the industrial classes. It was probably a 
result, of such membership that his advocacy remained un- 
noticed by the public authorities. 

I have before me a small volume, entitled The Rational 
Almanac, by Moses B. Cotsworth, of York, printed privately 
in 1899. Mr. Cotsworth was born and educated in York, 
When I had the privilege of his acquaintance he was in the 
employment of the N.E. Railway Company. 

He says that without disturbing the accepted Gregorian 
lengths of years the proposed permanent almanac could be 
easily realized by three simple steps: (J) Ceuse naming 
Christmas Day by any week-day name, merely calling it 
*“ Christmas Day,” and fit it into the last week of the year as 
a duplicate Sunday. (2) Let Easter, Whitsuntide and other 
movable Festivals be fixed to fall on such permanent dates 
*“as will best suit the convenience, welfare, and pleasure of 
the people.” (8) Divide the fifty-two weeks of the year into 
thirteen months of four weeks cach by inserting a midsummer 
month. 

To illustrate his proposal he gives a proposed almanac for 
the year 1916, selecting that year in order that the first day of 
January may be a Sunday. Easter should, he says, fall 
towards the end of April to suit the exigencies of our climate, 


ee 


and would be therefore the 15th or 22nd of that month, 
Christmas Day would follow Sunday, December 22nd anq 
precede Monday the 23rd of that month. He would make the 
extra blank day of Leap Year fall in the midsummer months 
(which he names “ Sol ”’) and call it “ Leap Day ” apart from 
any week-day name, as is the case of ‘* Christmas Day.” 

I believe that Mr. Cotsworth settled in U.S.A. and I haye 
lost sight of him. It may be that he is still living and that he 
is the author of one of the twenty-seven schemes of Calendar 
Reform submitted by the United States to the League of 
Nations. At any rate, it seems reasonable that his early 
efforts on behalf of this much-needed reform should not be 
forgotten.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Exmouth. JAMES D. Lecanp, 


PURE RIVERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Bishop Welldon in your issue of October 30th “ invokes 
the powerful support of the Spectator in support of the newly- 
constituted Pure Rivers Society.” With the general object, 
t.e., the purification of our rivers, I feel sure, you, Sir, and your 
great army of readers will be in full accord. Unfortunately, 
there exist differences of opinion as to the best method of 
attaining the end in view. Having for just on fifty years 
edited a paper devoted to angling and fish-culture, and being 
in close touch during that period with every movement 
for the improvement of our own rivers and those of other 
countries especially of America, I should like as briefly as 
possible to review the position. 

Both in this country and in America the state of many of 
our rivers is a disgrace to the community. But this is a 
result of growth of population and the splendid social and 
industrial progress of the last hundred years or more. For 
instance, the invention of gas for lighting and heating carly in 
the nineteenth century is immensely beneficial to the whole 
community, but the waste products from the manufacture of 
gas have proved extremely detrimental to our fisheries. When 
the community found that its growth rendered existing 
methods of disposal no longer tolerable the modern sewage 
farm was invented. In theory it was asserted that it would 
be harmless to our rivers and fisheries ; in practice it has 
proved utterly destructive. With the advent of motor- 
traflic on our roads the intolerable dust problem had to be 
dealt with and with perfect success road-tarring was tried 
and gradually adopted generally. No one had foxeseen that 
when rain-water from tarred roads drained into rivers the 
phenols, &c., dissolved out of the tar killed fish and their 
spawn and their food. Fortunately for this evil a remedy 
has been found in the use of bitumen in place of tar. 

All over the country action has been taken continually, 
year after year, against manufacturers, mining companies, 
town and urban councils and all who could be attacked 
with any hope of getting * damages” or ‘ compensation ” 
—never satisfactory even when obtained. This was the only 
method adopted up to recent years. After the War practically 
all the various bodies representing the fisheries and pure-river 
interests held meetings in London and the provinces to 
consider the whole question and to promote a New Fisheries 
Bill in Parliament—a bill to consolidate our various fishery 
legislation and to strengthen the law where possible. It 
was soon apparent that our policy in the past had been wrong 
and that instead of taking action against all the various 
public and private interests opposed to us we ought to take 
action with them to find a remedy for the evil. By this new 
conciliatory policy we were able to get our Fisheries Bill 
adopted as a Government measure, and passed into law three 
years ago. 

In America a great “ Pure Rivers”? campaign is being 
carried on; its promoters have adopted the new policy of 
trying to enlist the good will and assistance of the industries ; 
already the latter have been convinced by experiments sug- 
gested to them by science that they can make money out of 
the waste with which they are poisoning rivers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. B. Marsron, 
Kditor, The Fishing Gazxtte, 
Surrey Lodge, 160 Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 
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makes starting easy-its the 








QUICK-STARTING petrol is of little use in cylinders 
gummed up overnight with oil that can’t stand the 
cold. 

Further, no oil, however good, can give you a 
quick start if your petrol does not vaporize readily 
in the cold manifold and cylinders. 

Use the combination that Shell offers you and 
make sure of easy starting this Winter. 

Use both well-balanced petrol that contains a 
generous proportion of quick-starting elements, 
and oil that remains fluid at temperatures at 
which other oils congeal. 
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EGYPT — ALGIERS — THE RIVIERA 


The 


and BRITISH INDIA Lines 






will in December and January dispatch from 
London at intervals of a few days 25 steamers, 
of 9,000 to 21,000 tons gross register, conveying 
passengers to Port Said for Egypt, 11 of which 
will take passengers also for Marseilles (for the 
South of France), connecting there with the 
mail steamer to Algiers or embarking overland 
passengers for Egypt. London to Port Said by 
sea in 12 days; overland by the Bombay I¢xpress 
to Marseilles, thence by sea, 5 days. The 
“ Moldavia ” (16,500 tons) from London, Dee. 3, 
the “ Chitral ” and “‘ Cathay ” (15,000 tons) from 
London, Dec. 31 and Jan. 28 respectively, will 
take passengers to Algiers and Port Sudan direct. 


For Sailing Dates and Cabin Plans apply 


P. & O. HOUSE 
(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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> OF FEZ—CITY OF FOUNTAINS, PALACES, 


i TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ltd. 


-- INDIA or CEYLON _ 


100 Guineas Return 


» PsQ 
<6) 
(At Reduced Winter Fares, December-February.) 

ITHIN six weeks one may travel by 

P. & O. to Bombay or Colombo and back 
and make a stay of fourteen days in India or 
Ceylon. In either country the winter climate is 
perfect and there is an abundance of lively 
interest for the visitor. The, special fare, first 
class return by sea both ways, is 100 guineas; 
| both ways overland, via Marseilles, £120. The 
|P. & O. Bombay Special leaves Victoria every 
Thursday, arriving alongside the steamer at 
Marseilles on the following day. 
| For those with more time, the currency of the 
specially reduced winter fares admits of the round 
trip being extended to three months. The special 
ticket provides that passengers to Bombay may 
return from Colombo or vice versa. 


A handsome illustrated brochure, “A Winter Holiday in India 
or Ceylon,” with full information as to the special sailings, may 
be had on application: P. & O. Cater Passencer Orrice (F, H, 
GRosVENOR, MANAGER), 14 Cockspur Streer, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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INDEPENDENT WORLD TRAVEL 
by P. & O. and ASSOCIATED LINES 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


TOURS DE LUXE TO AN UNSPOILED WONDERLAND 


EE MARRAKESH (morocco city) WITH ITS 
| \* CYCLOPEAN WALLS, PEERLESS PALACES, 
GARDENS, ITS DANCERS, FIRE-EATERS, 
SNAKE CHARMERS. SIP THE MINT TEA 
UNDER THE VINES AT RABAT. WANDER 
AND WONDER IN THE TEEMING BAZAARS 


MOSQUES. SEE MEKNES-ITS MINARETS 
AND BOOTHS 


Smouldering torches . the sultry lifting of 
heavy scenis from brazen burners . plashing 
of fountains pattering of bare feet over 
glorious mosaics . the silently gliding vision of 
white ... clatter of hoofs and ghiter of ric 
caparisons sunset and the aan ae” 
world of complete fascination awaits you. 


MEKNES 
: The African Versailles 





AND THE “TRANSATLANTIOUE” HOTELS. ONE 
A PRINCELY PALACE OF BYGONE DAYS THEY 
ARE UNIQUE. THE COMPANY'S PRIDE. AND THEY 
ALONE MADE TOURING POSSIBL{ 

LET US ARRANGE A PERFECT TOUR FOR YOU THIS WINTER | 
Write for Booklet “The Magic of Islam.” 
FRENCH LINE 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE 





2. PALL MALL, LONDON, 5,W 1. 
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Travel 


Messrs. CooK are running a series of excursions to Switzerland 
which they 2musingly call “ initiation parties ” for people on 
their first visit to winter sports centres. The date of departure 
for these parties from London will be on December 17th and 
January 18th to Lenk (in the upper part of the Simmental) ; 
December 21st and January lith to Les Rasses (in the Jura) ; 
and December 22nd and January Mth to Gurnigel (near Bern), 
all for a period of three weeks. To these parties will be 
attached, for those who need tuition, both men and women 
instructors having complete practical knowledge of all 
manner of ice and snow sports. Messrs. Cook add that these 
partics offer the opportunity of congenial companionship. 
They are right. There is something in the air of Switzerland 
that makes for that ; and it is a well-known fact that one can 
dance all night and ski all day without any ill effects. The 
only thing which can mar a holiday in Switzerland is the 
weather and that is an inealeulable factor—if not the world 
over, at any rate in all the best places on earth. 


* * * ¥ 


The P. & O. Pocket Book (A. C. Black, 5s.) is, we presume, an 
advertisement. If so, it is a model of what such publications 
should be, compounded, as it is, of * faith and service,” and 
full of sound and interesting information by expert writers on 
the various countries touched by the vessels of the P. & O. 
Sir Frank Fox writes on Australia, Mrs. F. A. Steele on India, 
Sir H. H. Johnston on East Africa, &e. The volume is of 
convenient size, with sixteen colour illustrations and thirty- 
six maps. We wish all travel organizations would cast their 
material into such an attractive and serviceable and enduring 
form. The waste-paper baskets of the world must be full of 
* fine-art’ travel pamphlets deserving a better fate, but 
no one who gets the P. & O. Pocket Book will want to throw 
it away: it would adorn any library. 

* * * * 


Undoubtedly the Caisse system of tipping has come to 
stay: I have alluded to it before in these notes, and now 
mention it again as I have recently learnt how the 10 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. which is added to the visitor’s bill for gratuities 
is distributed amongst the hotcl staff. One-third of the total 
sum goes for room service and the unseen subordinate 
attendants ; another 33 per cent. goes to the head waiter, 
who divides it among his staff; and the final third is distri- 
buted by the cashier. The system saves the traveller some 
money and a great deal of worry; it should certainly be 
adopted in the British Isles. 


” * * ad 


The advantages of India as a winter resort have never been 
sulliciently emphasized to the travelling public. For a girl, 
especially, who wants to complete her education by secing 
the world, a tour of the winter capitals of the Great 
Dependency will be a continual round of delight, with 
daneing, riding, shooting and an enlargement of horizon 
and broad view of Imperial problems which it is safe to say 
travel in no other country can give. Egypt and Palestine 
could be taken on the outward journey. From December to 
March is best for the plains in India, and the spring is 
probably the most beautiful season in which to pursue the 
journey to the Far East. In May you may travel smoothly 
westward across the Pacific ; the Rocky Mountains are then 
at their loveliest,and from Vancouver to Montreal the great 
Tesourees of the Canadian Pacific Railway will take care of 
the traveller. We in this c untry should take several leaves 
out of the C.P.R. book if we want to attract more visitors 
to Britain, 

* * * * 


For travellers who do not contemplate far horizons and 
hew adventures, the South of France will always remain one 
of the most popular places in the world. There has been a 
big extension of golf courses in recent years on the Orleans 


Notes 


and Midi railway system. Biarritz, Hendaye, St. Jean-de- 
Luz, Pau and Bordeaux have eighteen-hole courses all the 
year round and excellent hotels. Toulouse, at the threshold 
of the Pyrénées, is a great centre for excursions. From the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean motor-coaches traverse a 
succession of passes and valleys with all the views of the 
peaks of the chain, most of them over ten thousand feet high. 


* * * * 


An excellent and popular English health resort in the 
Pyrénées Orientales is Vernet-les-Bains, whose surrounding 
mountains shelter it from winter winds while affording 
visitors both easy excursions and stiff climbs. There are 
excellent hotels here, and the altitude (two thousand feet 
above sea-level) renders the climate bracing without being 
over-stimulating. 

* * * * 

From the South of France it is but a step to Port Vendres, 
whence Algiers may be reached in twenty-two hours and 
Oran in twenty-eight. From Oran one may make an 
interesting twenty hours’ journey by wagon-lit to the oasis 
of Figuig, which stands within a circle of jagged rose-coloured 
mountains flooded in sempiternal sunshine. Another good 
desert trip is from Algiers to Laghouat. One oasis is much 
the same as another, but Laghouat has a particular distinction 
in that the ancient sport of falconry may be enjoyed there. 

* * * x 


There is so much to do and see in Switzerland that it is 
impossible to deal with that country fully, even in the article 
we publish by General Wroughton, the well-known Winter 
Sports expert. It would seem invidious to mention one 
place rather than another, but Maloja in the Engadine, 
where a new hotel has been built, should be recommended to 
those in doubt where to go. In winter this is probably the 
best ski-ing centre in the Engadine, while the road down to 
Italy from the pass is said to provide those who enjoy 
bobsleighing with all the thrills they can possibly desire. 

* * * * 

The Travel Editor will be glad to answer any enquiries 
regarding holiday resorts, whether mentioned in this Travel 
Section or not. Address: The ‘Travel Editor, Spectator, 
13 York Street, W.C. 2. 

Tue Trave r Eprror, 


Southwatd Ho! 


Days at sea can be full of activity or they can be days of rest 
and of complete cessation from responsibility —herein lies one 
chief attraction of the sea for the world’s workers, whether 
they log their voyages by hundreds of miles or by thousands. 

If sea travel is refreshing, it is also cheap. A thousand 
miles of first-class rail travel will cost the individual about 
£12 10s. for travel alone. ‘Twenty-two pounds will buy 
nearly 2,620 miles of sea passage with, thrown in, eight days 
bed and board equal to the best hotel standards, but with no 
extra charge for baths, after-dinner coffee and so on. Such 
a voyage is that from London to Gibraltar and back, but 
these statements will be found to be just as true of longer 
distances and other destinations. There is no pleasanter 
prospect than to shorten the winter by a week or a month, 
or may be three months, in the eastward or southerly land of 
one’s choosing. 

To stand, in winter-time, sun-bathed, in summer clothes, 
or may be in next to none, on a southern shore, while one’s 
stay-at-home friends are breathing the cold humidity of their 
native air, is less productive of pity for their lot than of 
content for one’s own. ‘The pleasant but momentary shock 
of arrival over, the new world lies before you, be it Morocco, 
Algeria, the Riviera, Egypt or distant India. 

il, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


(and LABRADOR) 


THE NEW FIELD 
FOR THE TOURIST | 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
Abounding in game of the finest, in fin, fur, and feather. 
Rivers teeming with salmon. Lakes filled with trout. 
Forests alive with birds and furry creatures. No 
reserves. 





Unrivalled Scenic Attractions: 


Rugged coast line. Magnificent Bays und Picturesque 
Rivers. Endless new subjects for the artist and photo- 
grapher. 


An Interesting Field of Study 
For the Historian, Naturalist, Biologist. 


ONE WEEK’S JOURNEY FROM ENGLAND 
BY DIRECT STEAMER 





For further information apply to— 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEWFOUNDLAND, 
58 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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WINTER SPORT 


We have the allotting of rooms in advance in 
the BEST HOTELS at Thirty Leading 
Winter Sports Resorts, including— 


ADELBODEN ENGELBERG MURREN 
ANDERMATT FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 
AROSA GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
CAUX GURNIGEL ST. MORITZ 
CELERINA GSTAAD SAMADEN 
CHAMONIX KANDERSTEG SCHEIDEGG 
CHATEAU d’OEX KLOSTERS SUPERBAGNERES 
DAVOS LENK VILLARS 
DIABLERETS MEGEVE WENGEN 


Choice of 50 Establishments to suit all Tastes and all 
Purses, from £2 16 O per week. Definite position and 
room number given. 


Special Travel Arrangements at Reduced Fares. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Initiation Parties will leave on 


December 17th, 21st, 22nd 
January llth, 14th, 18th 


3 Weeks from £25 0 0 

















The most comprehensive programme ever published on 
Winter Sports post free upon request from 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


BERKELEY STREET, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I, and BRANCHES 




















SWEDEN 


The Northern Fairyland 
THE HOME OF WINTER SPORT 


Sweden offers her visitors unexcelled facilities for; 


SKLING SKATING 

Short distance and cross- Rink or lake and fjord, 

country—in wooded or open 

lili CROSS-COUNTRY 

SKI-JUMPING SLEDGING 

Many fine jumping platforms. behind horses or reindeer, 

ICE-Y ACHTING CURLING 

SKATE SAILING r 

The most novel and thrilling BANDY, 

of all winter sports, not to be TQBOGGANING 

enjoyed in any other Euro- ee ees : 
LUGEING 


pean country. 


Enchanting scenery; extremely comfortable 
hotels; moderate cost; gay and informal life; 
English spoken at all principal centres and 
hotels. 


Sweden is reached most comfortably by the Swedish 

Lloyd steamers from London direct to Gothenburg, or 

via the Continent in through carriages to and from 
Hamburg or Berlin. 


Illustrated Winter Sports Handbooks and full particulars FRER 
on application to 
SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21T Coventry Street, London, 
W.1; BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, Ltd, 
5 Coes Avenue, London, E.C.3; any branch of THOS. COOK 
& SON, Ltd., or any of the’ principal tourist agencies. 





BURBERRY 


WINTER SPORTS DRESS 
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og WINTER SPORTS 
: j \ CATALOGUE 
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provides the most 
protective and comfort- 
able dress for Ski-ing, 
Skating and Tobogganing 


Designed by Experts 
Burberry models embody 
all the latest tips, as well 
as every essential that 
contributes to the enjoy- 
} ment of sport on snow 
! | Mm | or ice, 
ie yy aT 


Burberry materials are 
Snow- & Wind-proof 


They maintain comfort- 
ing warmth, yet allow 
natural ventilation; are 
light - in - weight, yet 
strong and durable; and 
are finished with smooth 
surfaces to which snow 
cannot cling, 
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The Charm of Winter in Sweden 


Frew British holiday makers discover Sweden. And yet, 
here is a land of great natural beauty, rich in historic memories. 
It caters well for the stranger. If there is an uncomfortable 
or earelessiy run hotel between Gothenburg and the North 
Cape, I have not been able to find it. Travelling is easy and 
the attractions both in summer and winter many. 

In summer one has the luxurious North Sea voyage between 
Tilbury and Gothenburg, the delights of a long and restful 
journey through the Gota Canal, the wonders of the inland 
water-ways, among the finest in Europe, and a healthy, 
open-air life, full of interest, with sports of all kinds abounding. 
From Stockholm, itself one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe, you can take, in the summer months, excursions of 
infinite variety. Three hours of flying, a supremely picturesque 
journey over seas, islands and myriad lakes, will give you 
Helsingfors. There are regular services by rail and boat to 
the Arctic north. Visby, the amazing mediaeval ruin, is a 
night’s trip away. No one need spend a dull hour in Sweden 
in summer days. The best time to go is between the beginning 
of June and the end of August. 

* * * * 

The winter prospects are equally varied and, to my taste, 
still more attractive. The time to see a northern land at its 
best is when it is white. Between January and April, one 
has an ideal winter climate, abundant snow, cold enough, 
but not too cold to enjoy life in the open. Ski-ing, skating 
and sledging are the universal sports. In Stockholm every- 
body skis. The little tots of three and four stumble about on 
their little ski in the public parks. Children go to and from 
school in them. Aduits use them as a matter of course. Here 
are skating rinks where you can rely for weeks together on 
always having a perfect surface. The air, clear, fresh, almost 
intoxicating in its stimulating qualities, seems to give one a 
new lease of life. Every winter-sport is practised here on an 
extensive scale. 

xe * * ¥ 

The best way to reach Sweden in winter is not by the long 
bea route, but via Ostend or the Hook of Holland and Berlin 
or Hamburg. ‘The journey to Stockholm takes two days, 
but it is so pleasant and varied that it gives little sense of 
fatigue. It is best to leave Berlin or Hamburg in the morning, 
reaching the Swedish shore in the evening. It is worth the 
journey to travel on the wonderful ferry boats from Salnitz 
to Tralleborg. The trains run right on to these ferry boats, 
but the wise passenger gets out of the train and explores the 
boat itself. Here are luxuriant restaurants, rest rooms and 
drawing rooms. You can even have a bath if you wish. 
Arriving at Tralleborg in the evening, you go to your sleeper 
and wake next morning in Stockholm. Most long journeys 
in Sweden are done at night. The fares are reasonable and 
the sleepers comfortable. Everyone, except, to quote the 
local phrase, ** fools and Americans,” travels second class. 
The second-class sleeper is all one could want. 

* ” » * 


Stockholm is rich in attractions of many kinds, from 
Grand Opera to curling. The leading hotel there, the Grand, 
is regarded as one of the sights of the city, and its amazing 
dining room, like a titanic Mauresque Court, takes one’s 
breath away. There are many other good hotels. 

The only fault that I have been able to find with Swedish 
food is its richness. The smérgasborg alone, the hors-d’ oeuvres 
given to you before your luncheon, numbers sometimes dozens 
of dishes, and is almost overwhelming. Swedish cooking 
ranks high and deservedly so. 

From Stockholm there are, in winter time, many fine 
excursions. It is the fashion for Stockholm folk themselves, 
during the Christmas holiday, to go north to the land of the 
reindeer and the Lapps, where winter-sport hotels are built 
on a large scale. But anyone visiting Sweden for the first 
time in winter will find it by no means a bad idea to make 
his headquarters in Stockholm and to explore the land from 
there. 

For a winter visit to Stockholm one needs warm overcoats 
or wraps, but fur coats, while desirable if you have them, 


are not a necessity. Furs are wanted further north. Aparte 
ments and hoteis are all so equably heated that you are never 
conscious of cold in them. There are many shops that would 
rank as first-class anywhere, but Swedish prices are high, 
and apart from souvenirs and the like, one would do well to 
purchase what one wants before going there. 


* * oy cs 


What are the drawbacks of Sweden as a holiday resort ? 
The first is cost. Living in Sweden is undoubtedly dearer 
than in France, Germany or Italy. Sweden placed its currency 
on a gold basis soon after the Great War, and high prices 
consequently rule. ‘Then, some people find the Swedish life 
too fine for their taste. Those whose inclination runs in the 
direction of the night life of Paris or Berlin should not come 
here. You will find good sports, good music, good plays 
in plenty, but Sweden does not encourage excess. 

I have heard some tourists grumble over the difficulty of 
obtaining drinks in Sweden. Before you can buy spirits in 
botiles you must receive a permit from the authorities. The 
sale of alcohol is a public monopoly. You can have all the 
beer or wine that you want and can be served with a certain 
amount of spirits at your meals. If you wish more, you must 
obtain your permit. That, however, is very easily done. 
This ** pass-book ” system of controlling drink there may cause 
slight inconvenience to some tourists, but it has effected 
such wonderful improvements among the people themselves 
that it is very much worth while. The argument that holiday 
makers will not come to Sweden because they cannot get all 
the whisky they want seems to me absurd. But I have heard 
it seriously advanced. 

% * * # 


The visitor to Sweden is bound to fall in love with the 
land. Here is a people, frank, kindly, courteous and educated. 
Stockholm itself, with its beautiful buildings, its fine publie 
gardens, its entrancing waterways, running in the very heart 
of the city, and its absence of signs of poverty, is a delight. 
The great palace of the King, the City Halli—perhaps the finest 
modern building in the world—and the surroundings all draw 
one. To know Sweden is to love it. 

The rich historic past of the nation lends its people a natural 
pride. In Sieckholm one is reminded at every turn that here 
is a land whose sons have been willing to die that the world 
might be free. Memorials of Gustavus Adolphus and of 
Charles XIf abound. The King’s Guards that march through 
the heart of the city each day at noon, with band of musicians 
at their head, represent regiments whose history is linked up 
with hundreds of years of Continental wars. Their banners 
record campaigns in Muscovy and the Netherlands, before 
Moscow and Warsaw, in the Low Countries and in the heart 
of Poland. The Swedish Church, too, is a rich combination 
of gorgeous ritual inherited from ancient days and of severe 
Protestant doctrines. The old Swedish aristocracy is passing, 
but one is sometimes inclined to say that the whole of this 
people is a nation of aristocrats. The very workman in the 
streets bears himself with the air of one who feels that he is 
indeed aman. The King is the most democratic of all citizens. 
You will see him sometimes in the theatre, sitting in his box 
like any other citizen, unnoticed and left in peace. 

* * * * 

Upsala, the picturesque, Gothenburg, the port of Dutch 
founders, Scottish upbuilders and American hustle, Malmo, 
next-door neighbour to Copenhagen, with its great aerodrome, 
must all be seen. The man interested in the economic develop- 
ments of the country will find much to hold him here, 
particularly the great developments of water power. The man 
of science knows this as the home of original research. The 
man of letters wili be tempted to say, as I was after my first 
few days in Stockholm, that here surely is the most literary 
city in Europe. The social reformer will find some of the 
problems that still weigh heavily on us boldly tackled and 
largely solved. Sweden is worth discovering. 


F. A. MACKENZIE, 
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Winter Sports 


(Brigadier-General J. B. Wroughton, C.B., C.M.G., is the 
Editor of * The Winter Sports Annual” (Cecil Palmer, 1s.), 
a publication that we cordially recommend to our readers.) 


Winter Sports in Switzerland—to many these words represent 
an annual holiday, shortly to be enjoyed once more, for 
which they have been longing all the year. A far greater 
number may ask * What are Winter Sports ?” and ** Why in 
Switzerland ? ” 

To a ski-runner there is only one sport—ski-ing—but a 
considerable number of winter sportsmen do go out for skating, 
curling and tobogganing and it was these sports that first took 
English people abroad to the few places in the mountains, 
where hotels then remained open in winter. About twenty-five 
years ago, these hotels catered for those who went in search 
of health, and when they found it, they joined their younger 
relations and friends in their winter pastimes. 

Nowadays hotels are opened in winter to house the 
thousands who go out solely for the sports. Over 22,000 
Swiss winter sports people were carried by the Southern 
Railway last season, and this number may well be exceeded 
in the coming months. To accommedate this rush there are 
some thirty-five places in Switzerland (that is the number of 
resorts I visited last winter). ‘These vary in size from one 
hotel places to villages with thirty hotels and beds for 6,000 
visitors, and at most of these places, the sign HOUSE FULL 
might have been displayed last Christmas holidays. 

This striking increase in the popularity of winter sports is 
due, in no small measure, to British enterprise. Our tourist 
agencies have not only made the journey easy for the sportsman, 
but they are responsible for inaugurating the system, now 
almost universal, of looking after him when he reaches his 
destination, so that he can start his sport without delay. 
Instructors are there to take him by the hand and give him 
good advice on snow and ice. 

Not only is it our enterprise, but it is the presence of Britons 
that means such a lot. The following remark explains this; 
it was made to me, two years ago, at a resort opened then for 
the first time in winter. Said the principal Swiss héfelier ; 
“ We want to get English visitors ; we can fill our hotels with 
Continental ones easily enough, but the place will never get 
known as a sports resort if your countrymen and women do not 
come.” We have been called a nation of shopkeepers; that 
we are also sportsmen is well known to others, though 
perhaps not always openly admitted. 

Englishmen also took a very important part in introducing 


——e 


in Switzerland 


ski-ing to the Alps and in organizing the sport. The ski-ing 
tests of the Ski Club of Great Britain are both sound in prin. 
ciple and encourage the novice in his efforts. 

Curling is to be had at most places, and the Swiss themselves 
are keen on the game and have made great strides of late 
years. The rinks are really wonderful, such care and attention 
is given to get the surface perfect. Looking down from the 
hillside they appear to reflect the sun like mirrors. Similarly 
the skating rinks leave nothing to be desired and a seratch 
game of ice hockey is always great fun, while the very best 
teams visit the principal resorts and I know of no other game 
so exciting to watch. 

Tobogganing is done everywhere. The beginner can start 
right away on the road snow runs, and when more proficient 
he moves on to the prepared runs, where the banks are built 
with the greatest care and the pace becomes exciting. Swinging 
round the bends, running ten feet and more up the banks, 
he gets all the thrills he wants. 

Perhaps the greatest charm about ski-ing is that the runner 
has a constant change of scenery, and though it is the same 
sun and the same blue sky that other sportsmen see, somehow 
both appear to be more brilliant and more enjoyable when 
at the top of a mountain one contemplates the excitement 
of the run-down. 

Change is necessary to make the perfect holiday, and that is 
found in Switzerland. I started this article by asking ** Why 
in Switzerland?” I have greatly enjoyed winter sports in 
other countries and hope to do so again, but the advantage 
that Switzerland has over other countries is that they have 
trained a body of hotel managers that cannot be beaten. 
On his arrival the visitor is greeted as in no other country, 
and the manager of even the largest ‘* palace’ hotel is not 
too big a man to give his personal attention to an individual 
visitor. I have been told so often, I really believe it now, 
that Britons are especially welcomed ; we may not spend as 
much money as other nationals, but given fine weather and 
plenty of sport, we are satisfied and cheery. 

I am often asked, which is the best place ? To this I always 
reply that there is no such place, it depends on what the 
questioner desires, and a good deal on his capacity for enjoy- 
ment. It is a matter of opinion, and there will never be 
unanimity on this subject. 

Sport and enjoyment can be found at every real winter 
resort, and I have yet to meet someone who having once 
taken a holiday of winter sports has not yearned to repeat it. 

J. B. Wrovcnron. 


The Riviera 


Tue extraordinarily warm sun and the amount of clear 
weather on the Riviera give it a winter as mild as that of 
Sicily, Palma, or the South of Spain, and the fact that French 
prices have not yet caught up the exchange make it this year 
particularly attractive. Of course, the Riviera covers a long 
line, and, though it is every year more closely filled, there is 
still a run of over sixty miles from St. Raphael to the Italian 
frontier at Garavan. 

To choose a spot in it there are three questions to consider : 
one’s tastes, other people’s, and the wind. And of these the 
wind is not the least important, for that strong, insistent 
blow from the West, cold in cold days, temperate in temperate 
ones, drives many @ man and woman furious on the Riviera. 
There is not much peace from it at St. Raphael, and that is 
the reason why those who want a comparatively quict place 
which is, as the guide books say, ‘‘ much frequented by the 
English ’’ would be wise to go two miles inland to Valescure, 
where one lives among the pines, and has a golf course. It 
is not particularly cheap; but in the smaller hotels one can 
live in luxury for three pounds a week. 

Between St. Raphael and Cannes there is the Estérel, a 
low range of red rock, thick with pines, the rock jutting 


right down into the sea. Agay is a sheltered spot in it, with 
its smaller hotel particularly good, for those who want warm 
shelter by the sea, if they want not much else. From there to 
Théoule, enterprising business men are trying to establish 
new resorts, especially at Le Trayas and at what is called 
Théoule Supérieur. But neither of these yet offer much 
attraction. Nor does Théoule itself, except that, with La 
Napoule, it is close to the famous golf course at Cannes. 
Cannes has long been an English centre, and is full of large 
hotels and luxurious villas. But it has also its cheap hotels, 
and an excellent meal for a few francs may always be obtained 
at the Hotel Frangais. Golfe Juan and Juan-les-Pins are 
small but rising places with excellent beaches, so that they 
have a summer as well as a winter season, and bathing 
begins with April. Juan-les-Pins has an especially attractive 
casino with an excellent band, nor is it out of reach of the Nice 
golf course at Cagnes-sur-Mer. ‘Two restaurants in the main 
street offer pleasant meals at a cost of not much above a 
shilling and rooms either in pensions or in one of the fur- 
nished villas can be obtained at very low prices. Here, as 


elsewhere, a letter addressed to the Syndicat d’Initiative will 
bring back a full list of all possible lodgings. 
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For Nice itself much is to be said: it is the Paris of the Riviera 
with all that that implies; its flower market is one of the 
sights of the world and crowded with bargains. A mile out 
of Nice between Montboron and Beaulieu, and looking down 
on the lovely harbour of Villefranche, a new settlement is 
coming into existence. At the two restaurants, Charlot and the 
Parisiana, Monte Carlo offers wonderful meals to those who 
wish to save every penny for other tables. At Cap Martin 
there are cheaper pensions than can be got at either Mentone 
or Monte Carlo. But to get them one must arrive early. 

Far at the other end, Hyéres has two golf courses, and at 
the * Family-House * an excellent meal can always be got at 
the lowest rates, as at the Restaurant du Théatre in Toulon. 
Hyéres offers two golf courses, and four different directions 
jn the train, and is most loved by those who want to avoid the 
madding crowd. At the biggest hotels one is sheltered from 
the wind. But with its brilliant sun, it is on the whole the 
most enticing spot for those who want good weather. West 
of Toulon that cannot be guaranteed. 


—_—— 


_ WINTER SUNSHINE TOURS 


_ GLORIO US GREECE | 
‘DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOURS. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
INCLUSIVE RATES. | 


Write for particulars to 


'H. J. WOODLEY & CO., 
|4 Place St. George, ATHENS. 


Established 1835. j 
} R.A.C. AND A.A. AGENTS. 




















WINTER SPORTS 
IN SWITZERLAND. 





Intending visitors to Switzerland 
for the Winter Sports can obtain 
all information from the 


| SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 


Carlton House, 


11B Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


| oancieecgl ae 


Convenient Through Train Services, 
with Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars. 

Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel 
Guide, Fare Lists and Time Tables 


supplied free on application. 





The OLYMPIC GAMES will be | 
held at St. Moritz early in 1928. 

















SPECIAL 18-DAYS’ NEW YEAR 


CRUISE. 


MADEIRA, CANARY ISLANDS | 
21 GUINEAS. | 


YEOWARD LINE | 


60 Haymarket, | 
LONDON, S.W.1. | 


James Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
Weekly Mail Service to 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
Via Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
at REDUCED RETURN FARES 
by Mail Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 10th, 1926, and January 21st, 1927. 
Write for Mlustrated Folder. 


























Head Office: 
3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pali Mall, S.W.1 
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Ask fora 
Christmas 


Book List. 





THIS CHRISTMAS! 


What pleasure they give—how little they 

cost! The best selections are to be seen 

at the 1,250 Bookshops and Bookstalls of 
W. H. Smith & Son. 


Books on Winter Sports 

and all other books, no matter where 

listed, advertised or reviewed can be 

obtained Piety 2 any W.H.S. Branch, or 
direct from Head Office. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
BRUSSELS: Head Office: PARIS: 

78 & 80 Rue du STRAND HOUSE, 248 

Marché aux Herbes)s LONDON, W.C.2. Rue de Rivoli. 
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This Week’s Books 


Sim Freperick Wuyte’s Asia in the Twentieth Century 
(Scribner, 7s. 6d.) is a smallish book, of particular importance, 
however, for there are few Europeans who have as broad and 
comprehensive a grasp as Sir Frederick of the political problems 
of modern India. As first President of the Legislative 
Assembly he won nothing but praise from all parties : his 
book shows the same breadth of vision that brought him 
universal esteem in office. 
* * * * 

Whether writing of a fan-tan party in Timehouse, of 
walking through a tube tunnel, or of the yellow face of Big 
Ben seen through the night-mists on the river, or of how 
omnibuses go to bed, Mr. Hi. V. Morton is always entertaining : 
he seems to have seen everything interesting and unusual in 
our ancient city, and although books on the subject are legion, 
no one should miss The Nights of London (Mcthuen, 3s. 6d.), 
for it is uncommonly vivid and well written. 

* * * x 

We do not know why the author of Native Diet says that 
Jerusalem artichokes are a neglected food in England. In 
many households they are avidly enjoyed. However, as 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane says in the preface, we can learn a great 
deal about our diet from natives, who enjoy a complete 
freedom from the diseases of the gastro-intestinal tract which 
abound in civilization. Published by Heinemann at 6s., 
this work by Ettie A. Rout (Mrs. F. A. Hornibrook) is 
recommended to all who would take thought for the 
inner man. 

* * * % 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton publish The Prince of 
Wales's African Book at 7s. 6d. This pictorial record of His 
Royal Highness’s tour to South and West Africa and to 
South America is as entertaining as it is educative, and 
should find a large public amongst general readers as well, 
of course, as in The profits are to be divided 
between * Toe IL” in this country and the King Edward VII 
Order of Nurses in South Africa. 

cs * * 2 


schools. 


Messrs. Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt have written a 
sound. workmanlike nerrative of their adventures in Tibet and 
the Tianshan mounteins—a book that all will enjoy, for 
there is no high falutin® or egotism here (which is adders’ 
poison under the tongue of travellers), but on the contrary 
plenty of accurate details of routes, heads shot, passes sur- 
mounted. The illustrations are only fair, the writing strong 
und simple, as is to be expected from sons of the late 
President and admirers of Moby Dick. East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon (Scribner, 16s.) is a * worth-while ~ 

* * * * 

The Oil War, by Mr. Anton Mohr (lopkinson, 7s. 6d.), 
deserves more expert treatment than can be given here, but the 
book must be mentioned not only because it has a preface by 
Mr. Hartley Withers, but also beeause it combines statistics 
and business history with an uncommon degree of readability. 

* * * * 

We sometimes wonder why more people do not take up the 
study of those lowly organisms which can be viewed at small 
expense through the modern microscope. Microscopic Fresh 
Water Life, by Mr. F. J. W. Plaskitt (Chapman and Hall, 13s. 6d.) 
tells us how to begin and continue this most fascinating branch of 
amateur research. It is a book which may literally open up a 
new world to some people, a world moreover where the 
dilettante has his place, albeit a humble one. 

x * * * 


book. 


A turbid torrent of psycho-analysis is flooding contemporary 
thought. 
subject of readable dimensions and reasonably free from tech- 
nicalities. Such is Mr. A. EK. Baker's Psycho-analysis Explained 
and Criticized (Sheldon Press, 3s. 6d.), which gives a short, sane, 
reasoned account of a subject about which the ewverage intel- 
ligent person wishes to know something— but not too much, 
Mr. Baker marshals his facts ably and disciplines 
We do not endorse 


Occasionally one comes across a good book on the 


perhaps, 
an awkward squad of theories with tact. 
all his opinions, but we do recommend his book. 


There is a comic side to Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to the 
Grand Moghul—how our dignified ambassador had to carouse 
with Jehangir and receive presents of * whyld hogges ” and 
Babylonish garments from him ; and how shrewd Sir Thomas 
observed the ways of the Moghuls and turned them to his 
country’s service. There is also another and more important 
side to his record of an early Embassy to the East. The 
new edition of Sir Thomas's journal and correspondence, edited 
by Sir William Foster (Oxford University Press, 18s.), is most 
Students of Imperial affairs (and no one can under. 
stand British responsibility in India who has not studied the 
Mohammedan administration) and lovers of seventeenth. 
century India will want this newly-collated and well-annoted 
edition of The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-19, 


welcome. 


% * * * 

Laurie's Cyclopaedia of Gifts, obtainable from Messrs. Laurie 
for 1s. net, has many good ideas for presents. Under ** Unusual 
Gifts ” we find suggestions such as a monster umbrella for the 
garden, or the payment of the cost of a year of window cleaning, 
A year’s subscription to the Spectator would also be a light. 
giving gift. 

* * * * 

We welcome this week the “ Smoke Abatement” number 
of Sunlight (The Sunlight League, 387 Russell Square, W.C, 
Is.). Dr. Saleeby’s correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain is 
given, as also is an interesting article on the sunlight cure 
at Leysin. We sre at the dawn of the Air Age, the editor 
tells us and “the whole of the energy that makes the 
worid a going concern comes from the sun.’ This magazine 
is taking a versatile and valiant part in bringing more 
sunlicht into our lives, and we recommend it to all forward- 
looking people. 

%* * * 2% 

Another excellent publication on the same lines, from the 
press of Messrs. Benn (3s. 6d.), shows the tide of public interest 
in smoke abatement, which, taken at the flood, will lead 
on to legislation. In the preface to Home Fires Without 
Smoke, Lord Shaw tells us that forty million tons of coal 
are burned in domestic fire-places in the year. At least 
half this is wasted, producing not heat but sky-befouling soot. 
This book should help to clear the air in more senses than one, 

* * * %* 

The price of The Medern Churchman, reviewed last week, 

was stated to be 8s. 6d. The price, in fact, is 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an Essay in Prose 
or Verse on “ The Character of an Ideal Friend.” 


What are the essentials to be looked for in a true friend ? 
If you were lucky enough to possess a friend who was all 
that he should be (not necessarily perfect as a human being, 
but complete in everything that concerns friendship), how do 
you conceive his character? How much intelligence does 
friendship need ; how much frankness ; how much goodness 
of heart? The editor leaves competitors very free in their 
mode of dealing with the problem. They may discuss it 
abstractly, if they choose ; or they may draw a picture of 
their ideal friend. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Dec. 10th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page ii. of this issue, 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Syectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
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Lord Palmerston 


Palmerston. By Philip Guedalla. (Ernest Benn. 25s. net.) 


Mr. Purmir Gvepata has achieved success in his Palmerston. 
He has developed an entirely new historical technique, and 
has triumphantly proved its value. He has not attempted 
to tell in detail the story of Palmerston’s life and work, to 
make précis of his letters and speeches, or to analyse his 
Instead, he has created a Palmerston 


political principles. 
mist in which 


atmosphere. At first it 
we watch vast and shadowy forms moving distractedly. 
Gradually, however, out of the mist one great figure emerges, 
and Palmerston the man, and the greatest of political 
experts, stands revealed. We find, as if by a kind of 
enchantment, that Palmerston has come to life. 

Palmerston had in the strict sense no party, no colleagues, 
no followers. Ile could lead, and he could act with others, 
quite lovally and efficiently. But all the time he was looking 
over their heads to the British people and making them his 
friends 2nd supperters. He talked uncommon good sense in 
the wittiest. simplest way, and somehow suggested that he 
was the man they all really wanted. And he was. His 
countrymen said in effect, “We dont care a twopenny 
damn about his views, but we do know that he’s a devil of 
a fellow. There's no nonsense about him. Ile never talks 
through his hat, or poses or pretends to be what he isn’t. 
He never acts a part, but is always himself.’ And _ this 
praise was true. “Pam” never stood on his dignity, or 
finessed, or tortured past words to prove himself to have 
been always consistent. Therefore the country gave 
-almerston an individual position different from that of 
every other statesman of his generation. 

Curiously enough, it was the girl Queen, Victoria of happy 
memory, who in the first year of her reign best summed up 
Palmerston’s way of winning men’s hearts and heads. He 
was at her first Council, and, next to Melbourne, saw her 
most intimately and most often in the first six weeks. She 
laughed at his jokes and found him “ a@ clever and agreeable 
man” and so “very clear in what he says.” The greater 
British public noted exactly the same qualities and loved 
him for them. He spoke his mind clearly and without 
reserve, and did it, not brutally, but with verve, humour, 
and a pleasant manner—i.e., clearly and agreeably. There 
was nothing of the schoolmaster about him—no suggestion 
of telling people disagreeable home-truths for their good. 
Further, he was wise as well as witty, and impressed people 
by his marvellous knowledge of the administrative machine. 
He had been to school in almost every Department of the 
State. He was Secretary of State for War at the end of the 
Napoleonic struggle, and helped to beat the Emperor. Later 
he learned the technique of the Foreign Office, the Horse 


seems a luminous 


Guards and the Home Office. Above all, he studied the 
House of Commons and the working of the Constitution as 
if he had been a man of science with a microscope. His 
ideal of office wes not to let himself be in the leading strings 
of the permanent officials. When he went to a new Depart- 
ment he shut himself up in his room, writing Protocols and 
Memoranda and Minutes till there was nothing that he 
could learn from the permanent chiefs. 

That he was an arch-bluffer must be granted ; but, at any 
rate, he always managed to outbluff his antagonists. There 
was danger in the habit, no doubt, but courage, knowledge 
and nerve again and again carried him through—victorious 
on an impossible hand. 

As an example of Palmerston’s extraordinary clearness of 
mind, and also of his penetration into the heart of things 
I cannot do better than quote a wonderful passage on the 
danger of false analogies and how they capture and deceive 
men’s minds. Whether it is to be found in a Memorandum 
or a speech is not clearly stated by Mr. Guedalla : 

“ Half the wrong which mankind arrive are 
reached by the abuse of metaphors, and by mistaking general 
resemblance or imaginary similarity for real identity. Thus, 
people compare an ancient monarchy with an old building, an 
old tree, or an old man, and because the building, tree, or man 
must from the nature of things erumble, or decay, or die, they 
imagine that the same thing holds good with a community. ‘ 
All that we hear every day of the week about the decay of the 
Turkish Empire, and its being a dead body or a sapless trunk, 
and so forth, is pure and unadulterated nonsense.” 


conclusions at 


Events have borne out the danger of the false analogy here 
depicted. Palmerston wrote his warning in 1839, and the 
Turkish Empire existed as a potent if somewhat truncated 
Empire up till the days of Abd-ul-Hamid. 

Fresh from reading M. Clémenceau’s Demosthenes, I cannot 
but apply the lesson. What makes a brilliant and learned 
study of classical literature a positive danger is its foundation 
on “the abuse of metaphors and by mistaking general 
resemblance or imaginary similarity for real identity.” 
There is an imaginary similarity between Demosthenes and 
the Tiger, between his classically draped puppets and living 
Europeans, but no real identity. 

Once more, we thank Mr. Guedalla for what Palmerston 
might have called ‘a gem.” He said Soult was **a gem”! 
The book, of course, has its faulis——crudities, over-allusiveness 
and want of literary delicacy—but nevertheless it is an original 
departure, and originality is the antiseptic of literature. 
The pictures are very well chosen, and the earlier examples, 
those before the epoch of whiskers, show a man not only 
very handsome, but with a real sense of charm stamped on 
his face, 

J. Sr. Lox: Srracuery. 


Plato 


Plato: The Man and his Work. 
(Methuen and Co. 21s. net.) 


By A. E. Taylor, M.A., D.Litt. 


A puiLosoriiy, whatever it may or may not tell us about the 
universal realities with which it deals, is at any rate bound to 
tell us something of the particular personality which is seeking 
to interpret them. Even where it is the result of a desperate 
and sclf-oblivious effort to be ‘ objective,’ or seems to be 
concerned with nothing more significant than the arid diagrams 
ofa metaphysical prig; still it cannot sever its connexion with 
history, or avoid giving us some news of the special mind in 
which it was conceived. In it, absolute values are inevitably 
seen through a temperament. 

Hence a great philosophy, fruit of a great mind and soul, 
has always an entrancing human interest ; and this interest 
attaches to Platonism in a peculiar degree. Vor here we have 

Socrates, revealed to 
Plato ; 
temperament of the 


the unique case of one supreme genius 
us by and in another supreme genius 

entirely different type, uniting the 
thinker and the literary artist, and yet most surely his spiritual 
child, Until he was twenty-six years of age, the friendship 


a genius of an 


and teaching of Socrates was plainly the most powerful 
influence in the life of Plato: and the rest of that life was 
substantially devoted to putting the Socratic ideal into effect 
within the circle of his own experience. And as, with Professor 
Taylor's expert help, we try to build up the picture of a real 
man, we see how this singleness of aim contributes to the 
effect of moral sturdiness, of a realistic hold upon life, which 
Plato more and more conveys to those who will penetrate 
behind the vague now inherent in the word 
* Platonism ” and meet face to face the human being in whom 


suggestions 


it originated. 

We appear to have in Plato an extreme instance of the 
realistic and scientific mind, formed and instructed by the 
enduring influence of a great mystical and contemplative 
mind. Though his philosophy, through Plotinus and 
St. Augustine, has nourished all the great Christian contem- 
platives, we cannot properly regard him as himself belonging 
to the contemplative type. His nature seems rather to have 
been that of an “ active”’ of the highest kind; whose life 


was ruled by spiritual sanctions and demands, and who 
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doubled the genius of a superb dramatic artist with that of a 
philosophic thinker of the first rank. There is in his philoso- 
phy, as the Dialogues present it, not over-much of the sort of 
speculation which we loosely call Platonic ; but a great deal 
of philosophic practicality, a marked determination to keep 
in close touch with the actual problems of human life and 
invest them with a universal significance : — 

“ Tt is doubtful,” says Professor Taylor “ whether there over was 
a ‘ Platonic philosophy’ at all, in the sense of a definite set of 
formulated doctrines about the omne acibile. Plato has done his 
best to make it quite clear that he took no great interest in* system- 
making.’ To him philosophy meant no compact body of ‘ results’ 
to be learned, but a life spent in the active personal pursuit of truth 
and goodness by the light of one or two great passionate convictions.” 

And his own career, in so far as we know it, bears out this 
interpretation. There we sce him, with laborious devotion, 
carrying his principles into effect. Believing that it was the 
first duty of the philosopher to give the best of his manhood 
to the service of the State, he founded, in early middle life, 
the Academy; an institution which was dedicated, not to 
the promotion of uplifting spiritual discussion, but to a scien- 
tific education of the most bracing and disciplinary kind— the 
exploration of truth by means of hard intellectual work. 
Except for the short episode of his visit to Syracuse, where he 
sought to apply to a difficult political situation the principles 
of his Republic, Plato devoted to the work of the Academy 
the second half of his life; from approximately his fortieth 
to his eighticth year. He taught orally, and hence his final 
metaphysical positions can only be recovered through the work 
of his pupils, especially Aristotle: but we know that the 
discipline of exact science, especially mathematics, was 
fundamental to his educational scheme. 

How utterly different is this Platonic realism and practicality 
from the great visionary schemes and guesses of the Neo- 
platonists! Yet this realism, this determination to keep 
close to facts, to work in the stuff of life, is shown to us in the 
Socratic dialogues as being originally derived not from the 
light of “ pure reason ” or the demands of a worldly common 
sense, but from the mystic Socrates; for whom, as for all 
genuine contemplatives, the seen and unseen, the trans- 
cendental and the homely, are never far apart. Professor 
Taylor's deep knowledge and sympathetic understanding of 
the mystics has enabled him to bring this out with special 
clearness ; and to demonstrate the psychological consistency 
and historic reality of the figure of Socrates as the Dialogues 
present him. Particularly in the commentary on _ the 
Symposium do we feel the compelling quality of an inierpre- 
tation which forces us to admit that in this marvellous dialogue 
“we see with Plato's eyes the interior life of the soul of 
Socrates.” Socrates belongs, indeed, to that great line of 
spiritual teachers who have appeared again and again through- 
out history and who move with an uiter simplicity and 
geniality among the things that are seen, whilst never losing 
touch with that “ Beauty absolute, separate, simple and 
everlasting, which without diminution and without increase 
or any change, is imparted to the ever-growing and perishing 
beauties of all other things.” Especially in the Crito, Phaedo, 
and Symposium, Plato has conveyed with surpassing success 
the impression of a greatness of soul, a spiritual oricntation, 
which can produce its effect without the slightest taint of 
other-worldliness or superiority. Who can think of the 
closing scene of the Symposium with Plotinus in the place of 
Socrates ? Whilst the presence of St. Augustine—did we 
replace Plotinus by the greatest of Christian Platonists— 
would be still more uncomfortable for all concerned. 

Professor Taylor, an almost ideal interpreter of Plato, has a 
mind that is spiritual, supple, and critical, an 
humanity which never neglects the finding 


outlook on 
v and 
the witness of history, a vision which looks perpetually through 
philosophy towards the realities which philosophy seeks. 
He understands and helps us to recognize all that is implied 
in the metaphysical passion of the soul: and this recognition 
is, of course, the greatest—though not the only 
which we can hope to comprehend Plato's mind and work. 
The book, which is in arrangement a detailed commentery 
on the whole of the Platonic writings, is therefore in fact far 
more than this. It will pilot the least experienced traveller 
through a great region of the spiritual life of man. 
Evetyn Unvernity. 


rf pss ‘ holog 


condition on 


The Flatness of the Augustans 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Chosen by 
David Nichol Smith. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Poems Written in the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Kathleeg 
W. Campbell. (Blackwell. 6s. net.) 
Tr takes a long time to make the eighteenth century palatable 
to the post-Romantics. The age was so self-satisfied. Most 
writers were deeply convineed of their superiority in taste tg 
such rude and beastly ancients as Shakespeare and Chaucer, 
In fact, this superiority was more than a conviction ; it was a 
commonplace. Some poets there were who thought wistfully 
of the energy and rough genius of our ballad literature, the 
uncultivated and barbaric grandeur of the Elizabethans, 
But even with these there was a suspicion of patronage, 
Initations of Spenser became fashionable ; but nothing is so 
recognizably Augustan as an Augustan imitation of earlier 
poetry. Poets could permit themselves, in wild abandonment, 
to reproduce the incorrect language of their ancestors. The 
incorrect spirit of their ancestors they could never bring them. 
selves to understand or tolerate. 

In almost every critic of to-day who has set himself, defin- 
itcly and arduously, to admire the Augustans, we notice a 
curious half-heartedness. Up to the middle of the century 
we find survivals of the metaphysical mode and the strong 
influence of Milton and Dryden. In the second half we can 
see forecasts of the Romantics and the return to nature. By 
looking always for survivals and forecasts, it is possible to 
admire the eighteenth century without noticing its proper and 
peculiar qualities. And this is perhaps the easiest way fora 
modern reader to begin to accustom himself to the literature 
of the period. He can make the first part of his journey 
through Prior, Matthew Green, John Byrom, These will 
give him a key to the host of conversational eclogues and 
“familiar epistles ” ; will teach him to appreciate the “ un- 
dress ” of the eighteenth century. He can carry through the 
last part with the guidance of Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Collins, Bruce, Logan, Langhorne, &e. The apologetics for 
the Augustans consist almost entirely in showing that they 
were not so Augustan as we take them to have been; if we 
proceed with this view in mind, we can discover much to 
delight us. It is easy to love the cighteenth century for 
everything but itself. 

It happens, too, that we shall find a few minor poets who 
were free from the vices of the period. Wherever a man con- 
fesses his liking for the poetry of this century, and cites, in 
his defence, the poems of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, of 
Cuthbert Shaw, or of Mark Akenside, we can swear that he 
dislikes the whole period profoundly. He has chosen pocts 
who were strangers to their time. Akenside, at his best, is 
marmoreal: but Augustan poetry is not marmoreal; it is 
trivial. He is formal; but Augustan poetry is not formal; 
it is conventional. Really to enter within the skin of the 
Augustans we must admire their conventions and trivialities. 
We must re-create in ourselves the urbanity and the immense 
self-satisfaction which were the atmosphere of their life. 
We must enjoy them precisely for the qualitics they most 
admired in It is an enjoyment hard to win, 
and of no great acuteness when once it is gained. 

Even on the least typical poets of the time the curse of flat- 
Anyone who looks for freshness of wording, 
clear, innocent phraseology, is on a desperate quest. There 
is the company of Scottish poets. They were a miracle in this 
but their culture was alien, and it would be madness 
to consider them Augustans. In one other region of Ictters 
a lyric simplicity continued. Blake was not without parentage. 
Here and there among the religious lyrics of Isaac Watts and 
Charles Wesley feeling expressed itself quickly and genuinely 


themselves. 


ness descended. 


drab age : 


in bright, sensational English. 

Blake drew metre and mood and language from Isaac Watts; 
for Watts was in revolt against himself and his century. He 
He conceived 


a great propor- 


reviled and suppressed his own poetie talents. 
that ornament was a sin against true feeling : 
iton of his life he spent in writing deliberately unpoetical 
hymns and paraphrases of the Scriptures. Sometimes his 
heart would burst through into his lines before he had time 
makes a hundred 


His very vices are often 


nature 


The siruggle in his 
oddities crop out in his verse, 


to repent. 
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Fantastic conccits occur that were against the 


non-Augustan. 
In an elegy on the death of a friend, 


whole temper of the age. 
for example, he writes : 
Our eves the radiant saint pursue 
Chrough hiquuid tek scopes of tears.”’ 
This is more after the fashion of Crashaw than of any € ighteenth- 
century model. And where else could be found such clarity 
asin 4 Sight of Heaven in Sickness ? 
‘“ My chearful soul now all the day 
Sits waiting here and sings : 
Looks through the ruins of her clay 
And practices her wings. 


Had but the prison walls been strong 
And firm without a flaw. 

In darkness she had dwelt too long, 
And less of glory saw, 


But now the everlasting hills 
Through every chink appear, 
And something of the joy she feels 

While she’s a prisoner here. 


The shines of heaven rush sweetly in 
\t all the gaping flaws ; 

Visions of endless bliss are seen ; 
And native air she draws. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s anthology is valuable and thor- 
ough; it gives a better opportunity for making a survey of 
eighteenth-century than any book previously 
published. It is impossible not to quarrel with anthologists. 
Neither he nor Miss Campbell has printed the poem of Watts’s 
from which I quote. But there is a great variety of material 
in the Ovford Book of Fighteenth Century Verse ; and sins of 
omission are venial. Miss Campbell's book is more modest, 
She has confined herself to printing poems that are not univer- 
in her preface she confesses the difficulty that 


tendencies 


sally familiar. 
lovers of the Augustans feel 
“the privacy and selectness of our trim and formal garden.’ 
These two anthologies establish a full right of way. 

ALAN Portier, 


in laying open to the public 


, 


Mr. Bruce Barton and the Bible 


The Book Nobody Knows. By 
Co. Os.) 


Bruce Barton. (Constable and 


Books on the Bible constitute a vast literature which grows 
in volume as the generations pass, and the exegesis and 
criticisms of one age become dead, generally speaking, in 
the next; but the Bible possesses the seeret of perpetual 


ic 
youth. Most of the books written about it, as Mr. Barton 


observes, are of a technical character and are certainly not 
much read by the layman, who is content to take the results 
of exegesis, filtered from the pulpit. 
Mr. Barton, however, is convinced that just us the life of 
an unexpected and highly practical appeal 
stripped of the theological 
controversics that have raged around the Central Figure of 
Christianity, so the Bible will make a very distinct appeal 
to the average man, when the confusion of its present arrange- 
ment is sct in order and a historic background sketched in. 
Obviously, then, this book is no learned exposition of Holy 
Writ—rather is it an attempt to bring home to the average 
man the intense humanity of its stories and their value as 
studies of human character, unglossed and unglorified. 

it is no casy task which Mr. Barton has set himself, but he 
has carried it out with a brevity, a humour, and grasp of gencral 
principles that are admirable. He passes from phase to phase 
of the history of the Jewish race, and traces the evolution 
of religious opinions, from Stone-Age crudity to the high 
vision of the prophets; moreover, he succeeds (and _ this, 
I take it, is his object) in selecting the incidents in such a way, 
and telling just enough about them, to have the effect of 
stimulating the curiosity. He treats the New 
Testament story of the heroic struggies and the differences of 
Opinion which mark the early days of Christian struggle 
against the power of established forms of religion and the 
organized might of the Roman Empire, in the same way 
and with the same talent for the selection of essentials. 

To do what he has done in the space of 230 pages is certainly 


Jesus POSSESSES 


to the averave man, when 


readers’ 


an accomplishment ; and it is the work of a man who has 
brushed aside the small details of controversy, and gone straight 
to the heart of his problem. He adopts the general outlook 
of Higher Criticism, recognizing, for example, that the 
Psalms are not all the work of David, and that Isaiah comprises 
the work of more than one writer; but he is more concerned 
with the vital essence than with the authorship of the various 
books. 

There are some twenty admirable character studies of great 
men and women in the Old and New Testaments and there is 
especial grace in his treatment of the ten great women. In 
Eve he is interested as the prototype of all pioneer women, 
following her husband into exile and he hails her as the first 
singer of a cradle song——* L have gotten a man from the Lord ” ; 
the theme all mothers have sung ever since. 

Mr. Barton is no advocate for a crude supernaturalism in 
regard to the value of the Bible. It is by force of its sheer 
merit he considers that it has come down the ages, a power in 
the lives of men: 

** The Bible rose to the place it now occupies because it deserved 
to rise to that place, and not because God sent anybody with 
a box of tricks to prove its divine authority. Its answer to men's 
spiritual needs made it what it is. Like the blacksmith’s anvil 
that had worn out a hundred hammers and still stood firm, it has 
outworn the attacks of ten thousand enemies. What is more 
significant, it has lived in spite of the folly of its defenders.” 


EK. SAvett Hicks, 


Theorists of Education 


Psychology and Education. By Robert Morris Ogden. (Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Four Essentials of Education. By T. J. Jones. (Seribner.) 
Procrustes, or the Future of English Education. By M. 
Alderton Pink. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.). 

ALways and everywhere there have been theorists of educa- 
tion. Very rarely, however, have their theories affected 
contemporary education, which, behind and beyond the 
generous clamour of theory, has pursued its tranquil way from 
eentury to century substantially unaltered; so that the 
newest of millionaires, content in his own business with 
nothing but the fruits of the latest research, will pay exor- 
bitantly but gladly to have his son educated at a great English 
Publie School by methods which have not been radically 
revised since they satisfied the new millionaires of Imperial 
Rome. And if anyone desires an explanation of this remark- 
able phenomenon let him get a friend to take him to luncheon 
in the Masters’ Common Room of a Public School. School- 
masters, and not Public School-masters only, are too busy to 
bother much about theory. Also there is the matter of playing 
with a straight bat, tackling low, and their equivalents down 
the centuries ; all of which have to be attended to. So that 
there is apt to be a considerable divorce between the theorists 
and the practitioners. But what is called the New Psychology 
has latterly so increased the quantity, and, on the whole, the 
quality, of the output of educational theory, and there has 
been, particularly in America, such a rapid growth of 
Institutes, Societies and Foundations of various kinds devoted 
to the putting of theory into practice, that it may well be 
that in a generation or two even the education of the well-to-do 
in England will begin to be affected by it. 

Professor Ogden is concerned to apply the results of the 
new * Gestalt’? theory to the psychological basis of all 
education. This is work of great importance, and it seems 
at present to be of practical significance principally for the 
most elementary teaching, which is the least resistant to 
theory, so that, as its conclusions become generally accepted, 
it may expect to have some genuine influence upon practice. 
The theory is, roughly, that a whole cannot properly be 
regarded as the mere sum of its parts. For the parts are con- 
ditioned and coloured by the whole to which they belong. 
Thus behaviour is not a mere aggregate, or sequence, of 
separate acts; it is a “pattern.” Learning its not the 
building of a whole by accretion, a series of separate responses 
to separate stimuli: we find instead a “direction,” a 
* pattern,” a within the whole. This obviously 
throws new light upon the problem of how the very young 
which is still being 


* gradient ~ 


learn. The evidence for the theories 


collected, comes largely from Ko6hler’s experiments with 
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chimpanzees (of which some unexpected photographs are 
given) and other animals. Thus Kohler placed the food of 
some hens for some while on two pieces of paper of a darker 
and a lighter hue. The hens were regularly driven away from 
the food on the darker paper, and eventually learned to choose 
the lighter. The darker paper was then removed and paper 
of an even lighter hue than that from which the hens were 
used to feeding was substituted. Instead of continuing to 
feed from the paper they were accustomed to (as they should 
have done upon the accepted theory of separate responses to 
separate stimuli) the hens at once took to the new, or lightest, 
paper. Instead of associating food with one particular shade 
of paper they associated it with the lighter shade in any con- 
trasted pair, thus showing that they detected, and accom- 
modated their behaviour to, a “ pattern” or “ gradient.” 
The intelligence to which education has to appeal is thus the 
faculty of detecting a pattern in the apparently inchoate and 
formless. And this seems certainly a definition which will 
suit pretty well the intelligence required for the most intricate, 
as well as the most elementary, brain work. It will be 
interesting to see Professor Ogden carrying the application 
of the “ Gestalt” theory to education further in the future 
volume which he promises. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones is more concerned to apply his 
results to immediate practice than Professor Ogden. He 
searches for a synthesis of the grotesque fragments of know- 
ledge into which education, with its constantly widening 
scope, tends to disintegrate. He finds it in “a community 
consciousness * of what he calls the four “simples,” or 
elements, of the community—health, appreciation of environ- 
ment, the home, and recreation. The synthesis of education 
is to come from a consciousness of these “* simples,” instilled 
by education at every stage from the kindergarten to the 
University. Thus when you teach a child arithmetic, why 
not teach it to count the number of sick people in a street, or 
to compute (guiltily) the amount of money spent on harmful 
sweets ? Or you may emulate the ‘“ Syracuse demonstra- 
tion ” of Syracuse, N.Y., with its “slogan” ‘* Syracuse wishes 
you well,” and its children’s health parade of 2,000 children 
led by “a health clown and his health battalion ... ina 
toga of Turkish towelling carrying ... basins and soap.” 
All this, perhaps, is magnificent ; but is it education? We 
should like to hear Plato on this point. Mr. Alderton Pink 
in another of Messrs. Kegan Paul's prophetic booklets is the 
most severely practical of our three authors. He surveys our 
secondary schools and Universities, and wonders how we can 
get the best pupils into them and turn them out citizens 
capable of earning their own living. His most interesting 
chapter is his last, which is largely devoted to a not altogether 
unmerited attack upon the prominence given to research at 
the Universities of to-day. It is true that research is too 
often a mere magpie accumulation of unimportant trifles 
from the ever-growing rubbish-heaps of Record Qffices and 
newspaper files, and it is to be wished that Mr. Alderton Pink 
had pressed his charges home with greater detail and with 
more constructive alternatives. And meanwhile the ideal 
of the straight bat and the low tackle rules unshaken. 

Goprrey Evron. 


Heartaches and Horses 


Horse Sense and Sensibility. By “ Crascredo.” (Couniry Life- 
12s. 6d.) 

Young Tom Hall. By R. 8. Surtees. (Blackwoods. 20s.) 

A nook illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards and published by 
Country Life is born with a silver spoon in its mouth. No one 
who loves horses will fail to look through Horse Sense with 
pleasure, but when it comes to reading, we are not so sure. 
There is something rather irritating about ‘ Craseredo’s” style: 
he won't cut the cackle and come to the ‘osses. Perhaps, 
indeed, he has very little to say about horses. He states that 
neither he nor the reader know what thoroughpin is, although 
it is described in Horses and Stables, and every other veterinary 
work we possess except (as the author observes) in Animal 
Management, where doubtless the paragraph on bog spavin is 
meant to do duty. Neither does ** Crascredo ~ tell us anything 
about bitting, jumping, stable management or the psychology 
of horses—all subjects on which there are at least a dozen men 


ee 


in England who could and ought to write informative \ olumes 
However, it is hardly fair to blame the author for what he 
doesn't say: our criticism of what he does say is that it is 
neither very original nor very interestingly put ; but the 
book is pleasant enough. 

Although our English literature on training is not worthy 
of a nation of horse-lovers, when it comes to hunting we haye 
Whyte-Melville and Surtees. No one can compare with them, 
Even at his worst, as in parts of Hillingdon Hall and the present 
work, Tom Hall, the author of Handley Cross is a genius who 
ean take any liberties with the reader. (That is just what 
* Crascredo * cannot do). Who was ever tired of Jorrocks's 
reiterations, speeches, gastronomic exploits? They are 
the foibles of an evening ; we read on, for in the next chapter 
James Pigg is cheering hounds into covert. And in this book 
about the Halls, father and son, and Lord Heartycheer and 
Dicky the Whip and the hard-riding Angelena. who would 
rather ride over than open a gate any day, we ure in as jolly 
a company as ever followed the sport of kings. ' 

There are more heartaches than hunts in Tor J/fall, however. 
and a good deal of breakfasting, flirting, horse-coping. dining, 
and an amazing thé dansant given by the Heavysteed Dragoons, 
It is all good fun, not perhaps the sport the old tea-grocer 
provided and will continue to provide for generations yet 
unborn, but vivid, virile stuff, written in the highest of high 
spirits and contagious kindliness. 

What is it makes a good story ?) Not plot or style alone, 
but humanity, enthusiasm and a quality of the unexpected 
Surtees’ people may be caricatures (as are the characters of 
Dickens) but they always “ act natural”: they live because 
the author loves them and we learn to love them too—even 
fat old Bedlington, who draws in an acre of buft waistcoat from 
under the table, before leaving his port. 


The Benison of Laughter 


Poems of Impudence. By FE. V. Knox. Illustrated by Arthur 
Watts. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Strained Relations. By Harry Graham.  flusirated by 


H. Stuart Menzies and Hendy. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
Collected Poems. By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d 
net.) 


In true humour there lurks no measure of offence. It is not 
distortion, but interpretive caricature ; it comes nearer to a 
benison than to a cuff; and though it may provoke a smile 
at human foibles, it makes them appear more endearing than 
contemptible. It is just these qualities that make Mr. Knox's 
verses so delightful. Even in his most political vein, the 
humour never grows less kind. And when he turns the 
searchlight of his wit upon the common round and trivial 
task, lifting the irk of everyday things on to a happier plane, 
he is indeed a merry master : 
** We had a cook, but she has gone away, 
She was too good, too beautiful to stay— 
Beautiful in her art, I mean to say. 
There is no book 

That can expound the sorrow of the thing 

When a light hand with pastry taketh wing ; 

We can but sit and weep, remembering 

How could she cook .. .” 

And he stands almost alone, among contemporary literary 
humorists, in the aptness with which he loads his rhymes with 
sly literary echoes. He is good company, a never unwelcome 
guest. 

Mr. Graham's humour is a little broader. In his new book 
he has painted, with a fantastic touch, a gallery of family 
portraits. Though his caricature may hardly be interpretive, 
it hides no hint of malice, and achieves its effects with a real 
cunning. The reader's favourites, in this galaxy, will naturally 
depend upon his private experience ; personaily, we fayour 
his delineation of Uncles : 

* They alone of all relations 
Know how sweet a kinship is 
That involves no obligations, 
No responsibilities eae 

There is no need to apologise here for introducing Mr. 
Stephens as a literary humorist ; the separate books now 
collected into this one rich volume have all been reviewed 
before. His humour is of the delicatest kind. He has all the 
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simplicity of a child, with all the advantage of adult experience, 


His laughter is like an inward glow of health. And his carica- 
ture is, in the fullest sense, interpretive :— 
** T have looked him round and looked him through, 

Know everything that he will do 

In such a case, and such a case ; 

And when a frown comes on his face 

I dream of it, and when a smile 

I trace its sources in a while. 

He cannot do a thing but | 

Peep to find the reason why ; 

For I love him, and I seek, 

Every evening of the week, 

To peep behind his frowning eyo 

With little query, little pry, 

And make him, if a woman can, 

Happier than any man. 


— Yesterday he gripped her tight 

And cut her throat. And serve her right!” 
“This is virtue,’ sings Mr. Stephens, “to be gay.” But 
underneath his laughter lies revealed, ever so faintly, a tear 
for loneliness’s sake—** for all that is, is lonely!” And what 
is truce humour, after all, but a kind of shield against the 


sehnsucht of exile ? 


The “Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh” 


THe Quarterly Review opens with a_ brilliant survey of 
“ British-American Diplomacy,” by Mr. Robert McElroy. 
Twenty-eight British subjects and thirty-nine Americans have 
represented their respective Governments during a hundred 
and thirty-five years. They have succeeded or failed, he tells 
us, “chiefly because of their ability to see or their failure to 
see essential unities between these two nations.” Unity of 
blood between them is becoming less and less. The real 
unity consists, we read, in a common conception of the 
meaning of real representative government.” Nation after 
nation is questioning this form of government. America and 
England maintain their common faith in it, a faith ‘* which 
still holds us closer together than any other two nations upon 
earth.’ “A Trade Unionist” writes of “ The Riddle of 
Trade Union Funds,” and seeks to prove that the lavish use of 
these funds in keeping up an army of highly paid officials and 
their clerical staffs amounts to a serious scandal. He gives 
chapter and verse for his accusations, pointing out that in 
the case of two Unions considerably more than half the 
income goes in expenses, and in three cases nearly half. If 
peace and prosperity reigned, the writer continues, many of 
these well-paid officials *‘ would find themselves among the 
ranks of the unemployed.” Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from his argument. Mr. Martin Welsh contributes a 
charming article upon “* Brother Francis.” He emphasizes 
the strength and courage of the Saint who “ kept his faith and 
carried his cross of self-sacrifice and love until his body failed 
and perished,’ and not dwelling exclusively, as many jour- 
nalistic eulogists have done lately, upon his magnetism and 
charm. Perhaps the most interesting article in the current 
Edinburgh Review is “ Politics and Religion in India,” 
by Sir M. O'Dwyer. British supremacy alone holds India 
together, he warns his readers. The “ reformers” of to-day 
are, he thinks, going too fast and too far. ‘* Far more blood,” 
he says, “* has been shed in Sectarian strife within the six years 
since the Reforms than within the preceding sixty.” We are, 
he thinks, * calling up from the deep the spirit of communal 
hatred.”’ He quotes with great effect native opinion upon his 
own side. In “* Air Problems of the Empire ” Sir F. H. Sykes 
writes: *“*We have been dropping behind our competitors in 
design and operation in the last few years.” We have “as a 
prime necessity technical and operational problems to be 
solved by research and experimental operation.” Adequate 
Government support “is essential. Experience can be 
bought cheaper and quicker and with more commercial and 
Imperial advantage by an expenditure on research and com- 
mercial development than by expenditure beyond a minimum 
on standardized military service.” 


“ 
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Current Literature 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. By F. J. Powicke, 
M.A., Ph.D. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this 
book Dr. Powicke, already known for his useful study of 
Richard Baxter, describes the chief characteristics of the 
Cambridge Platonist group, the most dignified and intel- 
lectual of the innumerable religious movements and _ sects 
which flourished in Mngland in the seventeenth century. The 
rather high-brow and aristocratic spirituality of these excellent 
men, who appeal so strongiy to the Dean of St. Paul's, is here 
presented to us in all its rigour. Sometimes treated as 
English mystics, they might, as a matter of fact, more properly 
be called religious rationalists ; for it is hardly the mystical 
aura of Platonic thought which mainly appeals to them. 
Indeed their Platonism—as Dr. Powicke does not hesitate to 
say—shows itself mainly in a passion for ornamenting their 
discourses with short quotations from Plato and Plotinus. 
The specimens here given prove that they were unfortunately 
no more exempt than other divines from a love of theological 
platitudes. There is a good introductory account of the 
general outlook of the group, followed by detailed studies of 
Cudworth, Henry More, Smith, Whichcote, Culverwell, and 
the obscure but lovable Peter Sterry. 


THE DIARIES OF A DUCHESS. By James Greig. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.)—In detail the Diary of the 
first Duchess of Northumberland is full of entertainment and 
charm. As a whole it forms a very striking picture of con- 
trasting ways of life in Europe of the eighteenth century. 
As a Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, and as a 
visitor to Versailles in the years preceding the Revolution, 
she has much to tell of immense social interest. The gaicty 
of the populace in the streets of Paris pleases her; everyone 
seems to be at play. ‘I observed one essential difference,” 
she writes, ** between this and English crowds, viz., 1 did 
not hear a single oath swore, nor were there near so many 
women as men, nor one sucking child in which also it differed 
from England.” There is something curiously modern about 
her writing. We can almost imagine that we are reading of 
a great lady moving about among the worser rich of to-day, 
enjoying to the full the glitter and luxury of her surroundings, 
but never losing the sense that she belongs elsewhere. We 








THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


had the pleasure of announcing in last week's 
issue of the “‘ Spectator’ the titles of the first 
series of London Etchings in Colour by the well- 
known Etchers, Eugene Tily, C. Tatton Winter, 
Dr. D. Donald, H. Goffey, C. H. Barraud and 
others, from the Water Colours specially 
drawn for this edition by Edward King. The 
Museum Galleries are now able to announce 
the titles of the second series, althcugh it must 
be noted the Etchings will not be ready for 
some time:—- 

St. Clement’s Danes. 

St. Mary’s le Strand. 

St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

Bow Church. 

The National Gallery. 

The Cenotay h. 

Smithfield Market. 

The River from Richmond Hill. 

The Royal Exchange. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

St. James’s Palace. 





Limited edition of signed Artist's Proofs, 
plates to be destroyed on completion. 





Please write jor particulars to be sent you. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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see the gleaming dresses of the French ladies, Du Barty, 
with her light blue eyes, ‘t the most wanton that I ever saw,” 
and her four lady's maids attending to her resplendent toilet, 
two on their feet and two on their knees. Then we see the 
sober English Court, the King * waked by his larum”’ early 
in the morning rising to light his own fire, getting back to bed 
* till it is a little burnt up,” &c., and the Queen making her own 
tea after dinner and handing it to her ladies. Once more the 
scene changes. We are at a South German Court among a 
company “ looking but little like people of fashion.” There 
is not a dull page in the whole book, but for the masculine 
reader a little too much space is devoted to finery. 


THE RED CROSS. The Idea and its Development. 
By Colonel Sir James Magill, K.C.B., M.A., M.D. (Cassell. 
5s. net.)—Under the above heading Sir James Magill, whose 
name will be known to every Red Cross worker, gives a brief 
but comprehensive sketch of the British Red Cross Society, 
its inception and its subsequent work. The peace work since 
the War is outlined in the final chapter and will be a surprise 
to many people. Orthopaedic clinics where not only adults 
Kat hundreds of children are being treated, surgical aid 
depots where the civilian poor can hire surgical apparatus and 
comforts, health lectures throughout the length and breadth 
of England and Wales, ambulances in which civilian patients 
may obtain transport, library books for hospitals, health 
training for children under the Junior Department—all this 
makes a record of service to the country which carries out the 
fine purpose of the Red Cross, ** the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease, and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world,” as the Covenant of the League says. 

THE ENGLISH POOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Dorothy Marshall, Ph.D. (Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—As our Poor Law administration is to be remodelled in 
the near future, it is well to take into account all our past 
experience in poor relief, in which, by the way, England led 
the world. Dr. Marshall's careful study of the system in vogue 
between the Restoration Act of Settlements (1662) and the 
French war of 1793 is based largely on parish and county 
records, and brings out very clearly the disadvantages of the 
parish as the administrative unit. ‘* Since poverty is a malady 
which attacks an entire nation,” she says, * it must be dealt 
with by the central government acting for the nation as a 
whole.” Yet the local authorities must surely play their part. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Osbert Burdett. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.)}—Too much has been written of Blake in the past 
year or two. His very instability and his lack of system have 
been exalted into virtues. But Mr. Burdett is temperate ; his 
criticism is unusually well-balanced. And he is hardly to be 
blamed for adding to the mass of books on Blake ; his volume 
is one of the new series of English Men of Letters, and it would 
be impossible to leave Blake out of the reckoning. The chief 
accusation to raise against Blake is that. as he put it himself, 
he was “ mad as a refuge from unbelief ™; that is to say, as 
an escape from the discouragement of the physical sciences. 
Since he had not sufficient stamina to be sane as a refuge from 
unbelief, there is a baselessness to his fancy that prevents it 
from ranking as true imagination. But how well he chimes 
in with the temper of our own age! 


This Week in London 


FILMS. 


Tae ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE Bex at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
A most curious and fascinating picture concerning the life-story of a 
bee, its enmity with a certain spider and its alliance with a beetle. 
The climax of this engaging novelty is a battle between bees and 
hornets. Should be seen. 

Tue Last Days or Pomper at the Stoll, Kingsway and other 
kinemas. Italian spectacle of the old kind. Grand but tedious. 

Seven Krys To Batppare at the Stoll, Kingsway, and other halls. 
A delightful comedy with Douglas Maclean. 

Tue Sea Wo ves at many halls. German film about pirates. 
Not too good. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

An Exhibition of books bound by ex-Service men is being held 
daily at the Headquarters of the British Red Cross Society, 19 
Berkeley Street, W. 1, from November 23rd until December 4th. 

Monday, November 29th, from 12 to 5.30 p.m. Waifs and 
Strays. A Christmas Sale of Work, arranged by the Children’s 
Union, in aid of the St. Nicholas and St. Martin's Orthopaedic 
Hospital. At the Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge. 

Tuesday, November 30th, at 5.30 p.m. THe Most Recent 
DervVELOPMENTS IN LoOcOoMOTIVE PRACTICE AND TENDENCIES IN 
DeEsicNn gy Mr. O. V. P. Bulleid. At King’s College, Strand. 
Tickets from the Secretary. 

Thursday, December 2nd, at 3.15 p.m. Tue Day Dreamer. 
By Dr. C. W. Kimmins. The last of a series of lectures on Psycho- 
logical Difficulties in the Nursery. At Carnegie House, 117 Pieca- 
dilly, S.W. Tickets from Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate 
G.W. Te 


Fiction 


THESE OLD SHADES. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann 
7s. 6d.)—A wicked but witty eighteenth-century English 
duke is the hero of this ineredibly romantic but amusing 
novel. He adopts a page-boy who turns out to be a girl ang 
serves in his hands as an instrument of vengeance to destroy 
one of his ancient enemies. All sorts of other character 
weave their gay way through the pages of this light-hearteg 
story, which one feels immediately would make a delightfy 
film. It has the movement and the candid innocence necessary ; 
but at the same time is fiction skilfully contrived to entertain 
and even convinee. The character of the boyish girl-heroine 
is prettily drawn and all the people she meets are extra. 
ordinarily real. 

LUD IN THE MIST. By Hope Mirrlees. (Collins. 7s. 64) 
—Miss Mirrlees, who is an author of distinction, has attempted 
a difficult task here and meets with success. The story she 
relates, fantastic and dreamlike, takes place in a "land 
unknown long ago and describes how a_ nation of solid 
burghers were in danger from their neighbours the fairies, 
No pretty sprites these, but agitating creatures who set 
matter-of-fact citizens dreaming, pervert an academy full 
of young ladies and tempt worthy hucksters to dally with 
beauty. Fairy fruit which sends men mad is being smuggled 
into Dorimare: the book relates how the channels of com. 
munication were discovered, and how, afterwards because 
one bold man had the courage to ride straight away into 
Fairyland and return, a new state of things came to be and 
Dorimare made terms with faery. Miss Mirrlees has succeeded 
where so many fail in the realm of fantasy: she has never 
allowed it to become merely pretty but maintains a con- 
sistently tart flavour throughout. Her theme, in fact, is 
the old and excellent one of the eternal struggle between 
man’s desire to make the most of corporeal existence, and 
at the same time to snatch at the invisible, the unknown 
and the spiritual. The book is most beautifully written and 
stirs the imagination vividly not only with its well-placed 
descriptive passages, but with its air of sympathetic under 
standing for human nature's eternal problems. 

THE SHOOTING PARTY. By Anton Tehekhoyv. (Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.)—In his middle age Tehekhov had the 
faculty of gloom; but when he was younger he could be as 
gruesome as Bluebeard. He tried his hand at a novei. The 
hero, Zinov’ev, is a handsome, strong, open-faced man, popular 
with men and loved by women. His very presence spreads 
disaster over the countryside. Everyone takes him for a very 
decent fellow ; but, beneath the surface, he is consumed with 
pride, demon-haunted and desperate. His closest friend, a 
good-natured doctor, has occasionally seen in him character- 
istics that terrify him; he suspects him of being a 
** psychopath,” liable to break out into some revolting action. 
But apparently no one saw the constant cruelty and egotism 
of his mind. He is subtle enough to avoid the consequences 
of the evil in him; he finds others to suffer in his stead. The 
story is told in the first person by Zinov’ev himself—a conven- 
tional device that is here unusually well employed. By this 
means Tchekhov shows us more vividly than any other method 
would allow the darkness, cunning, and falsity of Zinov’ev's 
soul. But Tchekhov’s talent was not strong enough for a full- 
length novel, and at times the story seems long-spun-out. 
He is not quite able to make the other characters of the book 
living and fresh. If we treat the novel as a crime-story, we 
can praise it and say what unexpected psychological insight 
it reveals. It is impossible to treat it as a great work of art. 
In some ways the theme is not unlike Dostoievski's The 
Possessed; but the superiority of Dostoievski’s novel, in 
characterization, in depth of idea and in knowledge of the 
human soul is immeasurable. 

BLINDED KINGS. By J. Kessel and H. Iswolsky. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)}—The authors of this story vouch 
for its accuracy even in details. ‘* There is not a statement, 
an anecdote, nor a suggestion which is not upheld by evidence.” 
It is a vivid and highly-coloured account of the downfall of 
the Russian Empire. Rasputin is the most massive and 
imposing figure in the book. Even his death, we are given to 
understand, did not end the hypnotic influence of his person- 
ality. While we mey accept the general historical accuracy of 
the incidents portrayed, we may feel dubious whether the 
authors have helped to clear up the causes of the Revolution. 
Accuracy and insight do not necessarily go hand in hand. 





Some Novels in Brief 


KATHARINE SUSANNA Prircuarp gives us a novel of the 
Australian bush in Working Bullocks (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. 
net), in which the hard conditions of the life of the lumber 
man are realistically depicted. The charm of the free, wild 
life is in this book. but. to the ordinary English reader, it 
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Cassell Books 


Fifty Years of 
Parliament 


by THE EARL OF 


OXFORD & 
—o 


“An eminently lucid and readable narrative of 
politics and Parliament during a scneration and a 
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half.”—-7imes Literar upplemen “A notable 
contribution to the hi cae of our own times.” 
Daily Mail. “ One of the few which will be read 
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The Human Adventure 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED and JAMES HARVEY 
ROBINSON. 


In two vols., sold separately. Illus. with maps. 16s. each. 


Jolume One, “ The Conquest of Civilization,” traces man’s history 

rliest times to the fall of Rome, and Volume Two, “ The 

Ordeal of Civilization,” is the epic of the human adventure in 
| 


mocern times, 
“The two volumes give a better idea of man’s gre: 
1 perhaps any sketch that has yet been written.” 
G. Ex.iotr Situ, F.R.S. 


est adventure 


The Romance of Comets 


By MARY PROCTOR, F.R.AS., F.R.Met.S. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Miss Proctor possesses her father’s gift for popular exposition 
of astronomical matters, and her latest book will be welcomed by 
readers who are interested in the science, without wi shing to 
immerse themselves very deeply in its more technical details.’ 


—The Times Literary Sup. 


Royal Seville 
By Professor E. ALLISON PEERS. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a book which is destined to be widely read in England 
and America.”—The Times. 
“Mr. Avery Park’s charming illustrations are 
charming book.”—Spectator. 


Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY. 
The psychological and physiological history 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT STORIES. 
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LIBRARY. 
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Houe Sense 


FI ‘By CRASCREDO 
’3| With a Coloured Frontispiece and 24 
Lal Plates by LIONEL EDWARDS 

















ie Crown Quarto. 12s. 6d. 

RE 

ti All horse lovers will get infinite 

iB pleasure from it. Those who 

rs have friends and relations of the 

i same tastes will never find a 

ie better present. And it is not only 

iS hunting folk who are going to 

is rejoice in it, but all who have 

5 ever had to do with horses and 

i most of those who have not but 

is whose ancestors ever bestrode or 

(3 travelled behind a horse—in short, 

i EVERYONE. For humour and 

| delicate wit, for hard hitting and 

fl sound knowledge, for complete 

i sympathy with and real under- 

i standing of horses and human 

e nature, CRASCREDO _ has 

= no match. 

| HORSE SENSE AND SENSIBILITY is pub- 
tl lished this week and may be had of all booksellers, 
fe or from the Publishers, Country Life, Ltd., 20 
is Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2, to whom 
Fs application should be made for a. prospectus. 
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Of the many elu | 
have tried, none gives me 
as much satisfaction a 


BARNEYS TOBACCO 


From Egypt came the letter (reproduced below) 
which supplied these headlines. A pipe-smoker 
who had tried many brands in his quest fora 
really satisfying tobacco sportingly made the 
admission. 


Barneys has friends like this all over the World, 
wherever good tobacco is appreciated. Friends 
whe are not merely content to smoke and enjoy 
Barneys but who are keen to recommend it to 
other pipe-smokers : 

“ Last year you were good enough to send me by post 

“two lbs. of ‘Barneys’ Tobacco every other month, 

“against payment to P.O. on delivery.” 

“As I find that I am still unable to obtain that 

“ tobacco, I shall be greatly obliged if you will put this 

“ system into action again, from date of receipt of this 

© letter.” 

“TI may add that of the many tobaccos I have 


“tried, none gives me as much satisfaction as 
“* Barneys.’ ” 


We have arranged a regular direct supply to go to this 
friend-of-Barneys in Egypt, and for the benefit of other 
lovers of good tobacco across the seas we give below the 
particulars of the favourable British duty-free despatch 
for all three strengths of Barneys. 


Price: 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra 
(allow 7 Ibs. gross weight on minimum package). 
Despatch is made im airtight containers of 2, 4, 8 or 
16 oz. denominations. (In ordering please say size 
and strength preferred.) Friends at Home sending 
Barneys abroad can have a letter or card included in 
the parcel, if sent with order and_ remittance. 
Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. 
(where operative). 


(116 1/1 the oz.: three Strengths @ 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—every where. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh; and at 24 Holborn, London, E.C. 1. 
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will seem that a real vocation of the same quality as a religious 
vocation would be necessary to make the life a success. 
* * * In most striking contrast to the above picture of 
rather crude conditions is Mr. Anthony Wharton's novel 
of the Second Empire, entitled The Two of Diamonds (Collins. 
ms. 6d. net). Here we have a description of the apotheosis 
of sophistication, and the book is exceedingly interesting to 
the amateur of French annals of that period. he plot is 
sometimes a little difficult to follow. * * * Miss Tynan tells 
us in The Infatuation of Peter (Collins, 7s. 6d. net) of the 
wiles of a French siren practised on young Englishmen who 
come to learn French in a watering-place of the type which 
js so ably described in that admirable little book, Les Petits 
Trous Pas Chers. Needless to say, Miss Tynan ends this 
pook happily. * * * Readers who like Mr. Kden Phillpotts 
speciality of stories of the West Country will be charmed by 
A Cornish Droll (itutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), in which an old 
countryman relates the events of his life. In spite of Mr. 
Phillpotts’ dialect, it is difficult to believe that the old 
gentleman would really have been able to present his story 
in so literary a form. 


A Library List 


The Beginnings of Arminianisin. 
By A. W. Harrison. (University of London Press. 
12s. 6d.) The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. 
Macartney. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) - 
Foundations of the Republic. By Calvin Coolidge. 


History AND BioGRAPHY : 


(Seribners. 12s. 6d.) K. A. R. By W. Lloyd-Jones. 
(Arrowsmith. 18s.) Osman Digna. By H. C. 
Jackson. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) Florida to Fleet 
Street. By T. C. Bridges. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Scouting on Two Continents. 
Burnham. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


MiscetLANeous :—The History of Atlantis. By Lewis Spence. 
(Rider. 10s. 6d.) City Churches and their Memories. 
By G. B. Besant. (Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Auction Bridge Dialogues. By A. KE. Manning Foster. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) The New Book of Trees. By 
Marcus Woodward. (Philpot. 12s. 6d.) Freemasonry 
and the Ancient Gods. By J. S. M. Ward. (Simpkin. 
21s.) An Introduction to the Law and Tradition of 
Medical Practice. By W. Sanderson and F. B. A. 
Rayner. (H. K. Lewis. 7s. 6d.) The Mind of the 
Millionaire. By A. W. Atwood. (Harper. 7s. 6d.) - 
Wireless Pictures and Television. By 'T. Thorne Baker. 
(Constable. 6s. 6d.) Americana 1926. Edited by 
H. L. Mencken. (Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Art :—Art as We Endure It. By Clare Stuart Wortley. 
(Methuen. 5s.) The Genesis of Christian Art. By T. 
O'Hagan. (Macmillan. 6s. 6d.) Maya and Mexican 
Art. By T. A. Joyce. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) - 
A Short History of Art. By A. Blum and R. R. Tatlock. 


By Major F. Russell 


(Batsford. 21s.) P.T.O. By Fougasse. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) English Decorative Plasterwork of the 
Renaissance. By M. Jourdain. (Batsford. 30s.)—— 


European Glass. By Wilfred Buckley. (Benn. £4 4s.) 
——The Engraved Designs of William Blake. By 
Laurence Binyon. (Benn. £6 6s.) 

Lirerary :—The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. 
Kdited by D. Nichol Smith. (Oxford University Press. 


8s. 6d.) The Mercury Book. Foreword by J. C. 
Squire. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) Pomona ; 


or,the Future of English. By Basil de Selincourt. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d.)——Early Tudor Drama. By A. W. Reed. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


Economics :— Fascism. By Giuseppe Prezzolini. Translated 
by Kathleen Macmillan. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)- Inter- 
national Economic and Political Problems of the Day 
and Some Aspects of Fascism. From writings of H. E. 
the Hon. Tommaso Tittoni. (Simpkin, Marshall. 10s. 6d.) 

The Economics of Wages .and Labour. By Nora 
Milnes. (S. P. King. 8s. 6d.) Money. By Edwin 
Cannan. (S. P. King. 3s. 6d.) 


THEOLOGY : Christianity in the Making. By S. H. Hooke. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) The English Church. By Bishop 
J. E. C. Weldon. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) - 
God and the Absolute. By T. G. Dunning. (Student 
Christian Movement. 3s.)——-Chinese Religious Ideas. 
By P. J. Maclagan. (Student Christian Movement. 6s.) 


New Eprttons : Tales from Maupassant. Preface by R. B. 
( unninghame Graham. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—— 
The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli. (Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d.)\——-Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherley. By 
L. Allen Harker. (John Murray, 10s. 6d.) 


Finance—Public.& Private 


Financing British Enterprises 


Abroad 


Ir any of the readers of these notes should chance to be 
holders of shares in the Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited, I would like to draw their 
attention to the circular issued by their President, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, protesting against the proposals 
which have been made to them to exchange their shares 
for shares in the Hydro-Electrie Securities Corporation, 
formed by Mr. Alfred Loewenstein. 

That Corporation is a large holding company which 
holds the shares of a number of utility companies operating 
in various parts of the world, and especially, I believe, in 
Mexico. There is nothing that I am aware of to be said 
against the company as a company. It is simply that 
in the proposal referred to a principle is involved which 
would seem to affect not only the interests of the Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company in Brazil, but the 
interests of all Brazilian companies financed by British 
or other foreign (from Brazil’s point of view) capital. 

Important Pornt INVOLVED. 

Briefly, the point involved is this. It is no new ex- 
perience for the British investor in Brazil or any other 
foreign country to find that after a period during which 
the railway, tramway or whatever the enterprise may be 
has proved its usefulness sufficiently to provoke local 
competition, there is sometimes a tendency to harass the 
enterprise financed from without and to favour the new 
enterprise financed from within. Not infrequently the 
matter is even made the subject of local political party 
cries, and the enterprise financed by foreign capital has 
some difliculty in safeguarding the interests of its share- 
holders. On the whole, however, and when it can be 
pretty clearly demonstrated that the enterprise has well 
served the country where its activities have been exercised, 
a sense of justice usually prevails and confiscatory 
legislation is the exception rather than the rule. 

Tue Position IN Brazit. 

In this particular instance, for example, the Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company have clearly 
demonstrated the usefulness of the enterprise to Brazil 
and, after passing through very diflicult times, thanks to 
the skilful conduct of affairs by the present Board, 
which is a highly influential one, real progress has been 
made so that the company has increased its standing 
in Brazil and shareholders have begun to reap some 
return on their capital after a long period of patient 
waiting. If, however, acting in response to Mr. Loewen- 
stein’s proposals, shareholders of the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company were to exchange their 
holdings for this new combine, representing not merely 
Brazilian but Mexican and other utility companies, it 
is not difficult to see that the position of the directors of 
the Brazilian company might be very greatly embarrassed. 
It is one thing, in fact, always to be able to represent to the 
Brazilian authorities that a company is purely concerned 
in a utility enterprise in Brazil and quite another when the 
company stands for enterprises connected not merely 
with Brazil but with many other countries. 

A GENERAL PRINCIPLE. 

Moreover, while the Hydro-Electric Securities 
Corporation is an important concern, holding shares in 
many well-known companies, it is in its new Trust form 
entirely in the experimental stage so that even from 
motives solely of self-interest, it seems unlikely that 
shareholders of the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Company will at a moment when their dividends are 
advancing care to exchange into the shares of a new 
combine. 

Quite apart, however, from the question of whether 
such an exchange is or is not of advantage to shareholders 
of this particular company—the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Co.—I feel that the principle involved 
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namely, of our concessions obtained abroad being as far 
as possible kept in the hands of companies concerned 
only with the one country in question, is so important that 
I have deemed it worth while to make it the subject of 
this short article in the Spectator. 

Artutr W. Kippy. 


Insurance by Clockwork 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


Tur Saving Clock has reached this country from Sweden- 
It is manufactured to take a weekly instalment of one 
kroner, and with a simple alteration it can be adapted to 
take weekly instalments of two kroner or three kroner 
per week or even one kroner per day. 

Further, it can be adapted by a simple alteration to 
take English coins according to requirements. The 
clock does not go unless the coin is inserted, therefore, 
by this means the owner is compelled to put in the 
requisite coin at regular intervals or the clock will run 
down. 

There is on the face of it no reason why this clock should 
not be utilized for the preliminary collection of insurance 
premiums, the weekly savings being allowed to accumu- 
late during each quarter and then collected by a repre- 
sentative of the insurance office. Not only life insurance 
premiums might be so collected, but sickness, accident 
and other classes of insurance premiums. 

The clock is wound up in the ordinary way but does not 
actually start until the coin is placed in the slot. The 
mechanism is not complicated. The weight of the coin 
drives a cog and continues to do so for a specilied time 
after which it is released and falis through into the 
collecting chamber. The chamber is closed by a bar which 
can only be released by the breaking of a seal. There 
is also a slot in the back of the clock into this chamber by 
means of which if the clock has been allowed to stop for 
a period the missing contributions can be inserted 
without affecting the normal working of the clock. 

The clock is also fitted with an alarum, but this is for 
the usual purposes and not for the purpose of warning 
the owner that his contribution is due. If, of course, 
when emptying the clock the necessary amount is not 
in the coin chamber, the assured would have to make up 
the shortage before obtaining his quarterly receipt. 
In Sweden the practice is for the clock, which is of attrac- 
tive design, to be purchased by the assured on the basis 
of a small payment down and the balance by quarterly 
instalments. This, however, is entirely a matter of 
arrangement. 

Whilst insurance by means of the clock system would 
be slightly more expensive than by the ordinary life 
assurance system under which the premium is forwarded 
by the assured to the life oflice, it would show an immense 
saving as regards the expenses incurred under the indus- 
trial life system of weekly instalments collected from door 
to door. Such saving in expense would ultimately result 
in lower rates in respect of industrial life policies and 
greater canvassing opportunities for the outdoor staff 
of the company. In Sweden, where the organization has 
not yet been by any means fully developed, life insurances 
to the extent of a million and a half kroner per month 
have been taken out by means of the clock system, and 
the system is also being adopted with sucecss in Denmark, 
Norway and Finland. There is no doubt that in the 
early stages of a system of this kind problems and difli- 
culties would have to be solved, but this is common to all 
new systems and it is not conceived that any such pro- 
blems could not in the course of time be solved. 

Whilst the clock can be utilized for insurance, this by 
no means is the limit of its usefulness. It could be used 
for coliection on behalf of charitable institutions; for 
the purpose of hire purchase or as an ordinary savings 
bank. It is certainly an ingenious invention and it will 


be very interesting to see whether it will eventually have 
a part in the development of insurance in this country, 
where those responsible have always been ready to adopt 
new systems provided they were satisfied that in doing 
so they could show additional advantages to their insurers, 
and especially by curtailing the cost of production of the 
business, 


re, 


Financial Notes 


AFTER THE COAL SETTLEMENT. 
Ow the Stock Markets the effect of important developments j, 
not infrequently discounted in advance. Such has been the 
‘ase in the matter of the virtual termination of the stoppage of 
of the coal output. It could scarcely have been otherwise 
when it is remembered that throughout the past eight months 
markets, on the whole, have been optimistic with regard to ¢ 
settlement before the end of the year. True the “ settlement” 
so far as may be judged is not of that complete and satisfactop, 
character which had been hoped for, but in the main it may be 
said that the resumption of work is really due to an increasing 
recognition —however unconscious—of stern economic fact, 
which to many have, of course, been obvious from the beginning 
of the trouble, and it is this * facing of facts * which is urgent); 
needed. Prices, however, of securities during the current 
week have not risen greatly, though a rather better tendeney 
has been apparent in some of the shares of the railway 
companies and of the iron, steel and coal shares. High-¢las 
investment stocks also have held there own buying, helped 
by the somewhat more favourable monetary outlook, 
* * * * 
PATIENCE AND CAUTION. 

It is, however, I think just as well that markets have beep 
thoroughly restrained in the matter of advancing prices op 
account of the resumption of the coal output. The plain fae 
is, that even if we take an optimistic view of the situation, and 
regard the tide of industrial depression as having * turned, 
nothing can alter the fact that for some months to come thy 
harmful effects of the coal stoppage are likely to be mon 
apparent than the improvement in fundamental conditions 
which may be taking place all the time as a consequence of thy 
resumption of the coal output. We are pow appreaching 
the end of the year, and reports and balance sheets of som 
of the big industrial concerns, including our railway companies 
cannot be expected to reflect the good things to come, but they 
will most certainly reflect the ill effects of what has already 
taken place. The same thing is also true in a different degr 
as regards the national balance sheet. Much caution and 
patience will probably be required so far as the next fey 
months are concerned. 

* * * * 
VAGARIES OF THE FRANC. 

As distinct from high-class investment stocks and Home 
securities generally, it may be said that a good many ¢ 
the speculative departments have again during the pas 
week been dominated by the fluctuations in the frane whiel 
at one time during the weck rose to 128, though there was 
a reaction later. At the time of the flight from the fran 
by the French investor it was easy to comprehend that 
the effect of these purchases by France of sterling securities 
such as De Beers Dismond, Rio ‘Tinto Copper and _ other 
speculative favourites of the Paris Bourse was to occasivi 
a rise in values. It must be remembered, however, that the 
reverse effect is produced when, with a rising franc. the 
tendency is for the French investor to endeavour to get 
back into frane securities. 

* * * * 
SraBILiIty NEEDED. 

Nor is it difficult to comprehend why, quite apart from 
security movements, the extent and rapidity of the rise in 
the frane should be occasioning almost as much concer 
in France as the deébécle of six months ago. Without 
wearying readers of these notes with technicalities about 
currency reforms, it may be said that while M. Poincaré 
has, by effecting reforms in the Budget and in tax collections, 
aided the budgetary position and strengthened local con- 
fidence in France over many matters, he appears to have 
failed so far to aim definitely at stability in the currency 
which would not only have checked outside speculative 
operations in the frane but would limit, as it were, the 
disturbance to trade operations resulting from the attempt 
to arrest inflation and bring about more stable conditions. 
A funding of the French external debt accompanied by ot 
followed by a sound stabilization scheme is what is required 
for imparting financial, currency and _ political stability 
to France. 

* * * * 


A * Roya.” Report. 

Increasing prosperity, with a fully proportionate increase 
in strength and liquidity in the balance sheet, has characterized 
the annual Reports of the Royal Bank of Scotland for 4 
long time past, and now the bank marks its entry upon the 
two hundredth year of its existence with one of the best 
Reports which has yet been published. The dividend of 
16 per cent. for the whole year is the highest yet paid, com- 
paring with 15} per cent. in the previous year. This increase 
however, is accompanied by renewed evidence of sound and 
conservative management, for, in spite of the fact of the 
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“Will you help 
other little boys like me ?” 
The Largest Family in the World 
7,725 CHILDREN 
need food this Christmastide 


Will you send a 
of 
10/- 


to feed one child for ten days? 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 

the leasi of these, ye hat e done it unto Me.” 
Cheques and Orde rs payable “ Dr. Bernesde’ s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crosse d, and parcels of Toys, 
Clothing and lankets may be sent to Dr. “B: arnardo’s 


Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. x 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention.. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix, 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 




















The first les of the morning 


is the rudder of the day’ 
Henry Ward Beecher 





Double Quantity 2/6 


THE WORDS ‘ENO’ AND ‘FRUIT SALT’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
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Artificial Sun Baths at Home 


ELECTRIC HEATER } 
AND SUN BATH j COMBINED 


All Voltages 
Price from: £6:6:0 












We supply all types of ULTRA-VIOLET 
RAY LAMPS for Home and Hospital use. 
DEMONSTRATED AT THE EXHIBIT ROOM 
QUAIN SUNLIGHT LAMPS LTD., 


26 Victoria St., Westminster. 
Tel.: 7391 
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increased dividend on an enlarged capital involving the 
absorption of a larger amount of profits than hitherto, there 
are the same substantial allocations to Bank Buildings and 
Pension Funds as a year ago, while the further amount of 
£106,545 placed to the eredit of the Rest or Reserve Account 
brings up the total of that Fund to £2,571,249, which exceeds 
the entire capital of the bank. 

ca # * * 

FINANCING TRADE. 

T am glad also to note that the accounts indicate that the 
Royal Bank of Scotland has been thoroughly performing 
its duty in the matter of financing commercial requirements. 
There is a decline to note in long-dated securities, but, reading 
between the lines, it is pretty clear that the securities have 
been sold on satisfactory terms and that the sales have 
enabled the bank to increase materially its Loans and 
Advances. A small decline in the Note Circulation in view 
of general trade depression was to be expected and is in 
harmony with the reduction in Note Circulation throughout 
the United Kingdom. Im all respects, indeed, the balance 
sheet comes well out of the closest scrutiny and, having 
regard to the sound and capable management, I have no 
hesitation in anticipating that a year hence the Royal Bank 
of Scotland will celebrate its bicentenary under conditions 
thoroughly worthy of its very fine traditions. 

A. W. K. 











BOOK BARGAINS | 
Our NEW CHRISTMAS LIST NOW READY. 
Contains a wonderful selection of books in NEW 
CONDITION AS PUBLISHED, but offered at | 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. EXCELLENT | 
for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Send at once for 
this list, which is POST FREE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 

Booksellers since 1852. 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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to religion as 


‘ ° 
A fine piece 
| gencrat 


‘Everyone wit 








only hope a 


| ‘A remarkable and important book. 


MIDDLETON 


pretations of Jesus that really count..... 


| ‘A book of extraordinary value. 
that thousands will be grateful for this book. 


The 


y 


| Life of Jesus 
| b 


MURRY 


h must take its place among the inter- 
A gift 
Times 


well as to modern letters.’ 


Literary Supplement 


of work, a sort of Ecce Homo for our 
ion.” The Very Reo. Dean Inge 


h the faintest interest in religion—any 


religion—should read and criticise it for himself. 


Yorkshire Post 
-.«+- 1 am certain 


One can 


ll will read it.” Miss Maude Royden. 


Since Matthew 


ij} Arnold nothing so original has appeared in English 


theology.” Nation 


105. 6d. net. 


a 


‘fonathan Cape 30 Bedjord Square 




















Cassell Books 
SOLDIERS & 





STATESMEN | 


1914—1918. 
by Field-Marshal 


Sir William 
Robertson 


“The most 


ry important contribution to the history 
of the Great War that has yet been made from the 
british point of view.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Nobody speaks on such vital subjects with a 
greater measure of authority.”—Morning Post. 
“Ranks among the most valuable of the semi- 
official books.”—Daily Telegraph. “ Destined to 
become a military classic.”—Daily Mail. 

Two volumes with 4 plates in each. 50s. net the Set 
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Ay 


PIN London, E.C.4. . 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 





CLEVER 
CARICA- 
TURES 





FENLAND 





Ww. 
RALPH 
HALL 
CAINE 





BYRON 





DO YOU 
BELIEVE IN 
GHOSTS ? 





FICTION 
7/6 NET 
EACH 


A RUDE BOOK 
By “ TELL. 
Demy 4to. £1.1.0net. Limited Edition, 
“There are many delightfully provocative 
sketches and rhymes which will cause the reader 
to chuckle privately.” 
—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weckly. 


LEGENDS OF THE FENLAND 
PEOPLE 


By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. ‘6 net. Cloth. 
“A book that does the author credit, and cne 
that should commend itself to all who are in- 
terested in the remote past of this unique 
district.”"-—Cambridgcshire Times. 


ANNALS OF THE MAGIC ISLE 
By W. RALPH HALL CAINE. 

Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. llitd. 

“. . « likely to become the standard work 

on the subject.”—-Liverpool Echo. 


BYRON : 
A Study of the Poet in the light of New 
iscoveries. 
By ALBERT BRECKNOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fully Iltd. 
: New and intimate glimpses into the life of the 
oct. 
GHOSTLAND 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 
Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. Attractive wrapper. 
“ Warranted to send a shiver down the spine.” 
—Ladies Field, 


NANA 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated by JOSEPH 
KEATING, 
WHICH HATH 
BEEN 


By 
Mrs. JACK McLAREN. 
A romance of Reincar- 
nation, 


THE 
ALMIGHTY RISK 
By R. S. CHRISTIE. 


Author of “ The House 
of the Beautiful Hope.” 


BROKEN WATERS 
By JAMES MURRAY. 
A fine yachting novel. 














CECIL PALMER, 
49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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A good pipe tobacco, like a 
good cigar, should not be 
smoked as in a blast furnace. 
It should be drawn at slowly 


and with due deliberation, that OV¢T. 





Each of the curious 


Tobacco never runs to dust. 


1/2 an 02: 


Three 





the palate may consciously 
savour each fragrant puff. 


Three Nuns is so cut that it 
will burn astonishingly slowly ; 
so blended of many choice 
kinds of leaf that its flavour is 





little discs into which it is cut 
is in itself a complete blend of 
all those tobaccos, so that from 
first to last there is no variation 
of flavour. 


And that same curious cut 


Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 














something well worth lingering 


Stebhen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 


spells real economy, for it 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 





(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. Ce] 
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THE 


_ SOLART LAMP 


for gencrating Ultra-Violet Rays is 
the result of two years’ patient re- 


search. It is inexpensive, easy to 
manipulate by anyone not conversant 
with electric a apparatus, and the 
current consumption is ve ty low. 
Works on either : altert lating oF direct 
current and on universal voltage. 
Price mite with 12 pairs of 
carbons and 2 pairs of goggles, 
£16-16.-0, 


vA C;i oe Le 


1) «LITTLE Ay as ar ee STREET, 


And at sia aan strect, Glasgow. 
Agenis for Australasia: Hillcast! T.td., 
241 Kent Street, Sy ney, 
House, Lambton Quay, 





Wellington, N.Z 












A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY. 


It is said you cannot 
nowadays buy Tobacco 
such as that of 25 or 30 
years But that is 
not so. Dobie’s Four 
Square Matured Virginia 
is the genuine old style 
quality, the 
sweetness of time. It is 
nir-cured, sun-dried pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in 
wood and cut from the 
cake. Always a delicious 
nutty taste. Try it. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809q 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissioa 











THE BANK OF AU ST RALASIA. 
cor ated by Royal Chart 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 2, 
West End Office: i7 Northumberland Avenue, W 2. 
Paid-up Capital eee ose ese eee ees eee £4.00 % 
Reserve Fu sea ; : Par: she : we £3,760,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Draits 1 and banking busir f every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throug cous Avustri fixed periods received, 


lia and New Zealand. Deposits for 
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THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LtTp. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 














Report by the Board of Directors to the Seventh Annual Genera! Meeting of Shareholders to be held m the Bank Promises, 
33 Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court), —— E.C. 3, on ee Seventh Day of December, 1926, at 12 noon. 





The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 3Ist October, 1926, and Profit and Loss A ounf, 
together with copy of the Auditors’ Certificate. 
The Profit, after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts, Income Tax and other Taxation 


for the voar ended 3ist October, 1926, amounts to .. a ‘ od ae os we " he an £150,220 18 4 
Balance available from last account ¥- - es én iis =f a a wis os = se 60,345 11 3 
Making a total of ae es oi és ~ es “se os a és i be os , ~» £210,566 4 7 
Interim dividend on “ A ” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum for the Half-year ended 30th April, 

1926, and Income Tax thereon .. «e as ne ee oe ee ee ee ee “0 a ae 30,000 0 9 
Leaving a Balance of .. ‘ “ = _ = a2 se = ae: aie rw ee £180,566 4 7 


which has been appropr iated as s folk WS! 
In payment of a Dividend on the “ A " Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Tncon 

Tax) for the Half-year ended 31st October, 1926, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to " £30,000 0 0 
In payment of a Dividend on the “ B “ Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent - per annum (less Income 

Tax) for the Year ended 31st October, 1926, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to .. 60,000 0 0 


To Reduetion of Premises Account .. mye a ee ay ae ea ae ae a »» 5000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund ‘ ‘ 7 ee — me or ei .. 25,000 0 0 
Leaving a Net Balance to be : carrie d forward to next year ‘of we os ~ ee — oe -. 60,566 4 7 


£180,566 4 7 
Fe ae ee eam 
Since the close of the year under review the Directors have appointed Mr. Dudley Ward, C.B.E., a Manager of tho Bank, to a seat 
on the Board. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are the Right Hon. Viscount Churchill, G.C_V.O., and The Hon. Bernard Rollo, who, being eligible, 
ofter themselves for re-election. In accordance with Article 91, Mr. Dudley Ward's appointment requires confirmation by the Sh aveholders. 
The Auditors, Messrs. A. W. Tait, C.B.&., and A. S. Macharg. also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for reappointment 
By Order of the Board, 
A. FE. THORNE, Secreta 





BALANCE SHEET as at. at sist October, 1926. 
















































LIABILITIES, ASSETS 
Capital Authorised Cash in Wand and at Bankers és oe ee oe «- £361,696 5 
500.000 A” Ondinary Shares of £5 each ar ea .. £1.500 000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice .. oe ee oe -. 1,813,275 0 4 
300,000 * B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each ‘ . 1507.000 0 0 Balances with Bankers Abroad ee . oe os 33, 190 1 
400,000 Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or in Rills Discounted , oe oe ee oe o0 904,191 16 9 
partes “A” or B” Ondinary Shares ads ah we 632.000.000 0 0 Government S urities J are os 337,019 14 6 
- Other Lovestments, including Shar h olding Interests in Porcign 
5.000.000 0 0 Banks. oe oe 802.309 17 2 
- ae — Advances to Cus tonx ors and other “‘Accow its ~_ ae a 900,759 15 6 
Subscribca at 1 Paid n Pull Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (per contra) a 148,002 12 8 
=00.000 " A Grdinary Shares ot £ a .* .* o- £7,000,000 0 0 Premises Account .. ee ee ee ee ee ee 304,167 19 6 
200,000 “ B” Ordinary Shares of £5 cach oe oe e- 1,000,000 0 0 
“2.000.000 0 “a 
Current. Deposit and other Accounts - ee ee e. 3,296,044 15 1 
h rve Fond . ; ian ae ne oe o0,000 0 0 
\ ices, ct tstomers (per contra) -- 2,448,002 12 8 
] t Profit nt . : 60,566 4 7 
N I Con ma unt « i ler nis 
on Lb Dist 
: _— 
| £7,954,613 12 4 
1 — 
om —— ; ae 4 sili te 
PROFIT AND Loss AC COUNT for the Year onded 31st October, 1926. 
De | ( 
To laterim Divi Shar t the rat By Balance brought forward es oe ee oe oe £60,534 i 3 
of Six per cent. per mune Tax con 250.000 0 O}7 
’ Pinal Ib i nt s t | 
. oT ce j lax there 0.00 0 ) 
on lend on i sat the nm f Six | ,, Net Profit after allowing rebate of Interest and providing 
mer cent. per am wdh lax ' . ae 60,000 0 0 | for all Bad and Doubtful Debts. Income Vax and other 
Reduction of Premises A int am as sin ee bo OO 0 | Taxation for the year ended Sist October, 1926 .. ee 150,220 a 
» deserve Fund éa va ee es oo oO 0 | 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet o oe o WOH 4 7 | 
£210.566 4 7 210 ( 7 
or a 
CHURCHILL, € ! A. E. THOKNE, Secretary 
ARTHUR ¢ D GAIR DNe. R, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director, BF. J. SULLIVAN, Accountan 
B. RULLY, I I. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satislied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verificd the Securities. 
We have o}tained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up, so as to exhibit e true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 
A; W. FAI, Chartered 
A. 8S. MACHARG, f Accountants. 
London, E.C., 23rd November, 1926. Auditors 
Spreenninieceennemnamanmennnntiariins — Sin itiietiieiililadabianiibndtaiasiannancanmapaetnis incest nitipieinaniaigtincndinatsienianiill 
DIRECTORS. INTELLIGENCE ‘DEPARTMENT. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.Y.O., ¢ ‘h irman DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E. F. 0. A. SPEED (Commercial Section), 
ARTHUR ©. LD. GAIRDNEX, Esy., Deputy Chairman and Managing Director . 
SAMES CAIRD, Bon cee e The Hon. HENRY D. MCLAREN, C.E-E. FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, I }. The Hon PERNARD KOLLO, h. STEPHENSON, H. W. GURNEY, Chief Opcrator, 
Sir GEORCE E. MAY, K.BLE DUDLEY WAKD, i ie TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT. 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS. F. O. A. SPEED. 
. THDiitke Esq. ACCOUNTANT CONTROLLER 
k. I. HINDLE BDGAR HORNE, Esq. : eel . —" 
Sir HARRY McGOWAN. KBE ¥. J. SULLIVAN, C. 'T, JAMES, 
MANAGERS. SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM DEAN. F. O. A. SPEED A. KE. THORNE, 
H. HOPKINS. RK. STEPHENSON, AUDITORS. 


DUDLEY WAED, C.B.E. 2. W. TAIT, Esq., C.B.E.,C.A., London, A. 8. MACHARG, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND. 


STRONG LIQUID FUNDS. 
PROSPECTS OF TRADE REVIVAL. 
of Scotland was held 
His Grace The Dike 
In moving the 


The Annual Court of the Royal Bank 
on November 24th, 1927, at Edinburgh, 
or Buccusven, K.'T. (the Governor), presiding. 
adoption of the Report, His Grace said: 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet with the Auditors’ Report, which have now 
been in your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. 1 think 
you will agree that the position of the Bank as shown by the 
Balance Sheet is an eminently satisfactory one. 


DEPOSITS, &e. 
Dealing first with the Bank’s Liabilities 
been maintained at a high level—the amount at the 

balance being nearly forty and a half millions. 
There is a reduction in the amount of the notes in circulation 
which is not surprising in view of the long stoppage of work in the 
coalfields. At the time of the balance our acceptances were 
unusually low in amount, but these fluetuate considerably according 
to the state of foreiyn trade and the requirements of our customers 


and other 


our Deposits have 
date of the 


conpexXions, 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION. 
Turning to the Assets side of the Statement it will be found 
that our liquid funds exhibit the usual high ratio, and besides 
our cash and short money this position is further reinforced by our 


holding of British Treasury Bills amounting to £1,770,000. 
INVESTMENTS. 
There some reduction in oar holding of British Government 
Securities owing to the increased demands upon the Bank from 
our customer \s you will observe from the entry in the balance 


sheet our holding of these securities is of a varied character con- 

taining a preportion—a very substantial one I may say—of 

short-dated bonds which form an ideal banking investment. 
ADVANCES. 

The increase in the advances to customers on cash credit and 
enrrent accounts is a natural one having regard to the times through 
which we have been passing. 

TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Last year from this chair I ventured to express the view that 


there were not wanting signs of improvement in trade. Such hopes 
were rudely shattered by the General Strike which, however, 
was quicl ly and succe sfully overcome, and looked as if it might in 
its results prove a blessing in disguise. Unfortunately, peace was 


not to be reached with the defeat of that violent measure, and 





| during the 


we have had to face the prolonged and bitter coal dispute with ali ' 


] ¢ ] 
Oss ana 


its consequent unsettlement. Even that 
however, had to give way to the logic of economic facts. The 


effects of those serious experiences must show themselves in many 


balance shects during the next year, with far-reaching results upon | 1 f little ¢ - : 
the National Exchequer and wpon the burden of local rates in | Youth had for some little time been in the service of the 


Even yet, it is possible to look for a revival | 


industrial districts. 
ot trade, as there are not absent indications of improvement in 
shipping and shipbuilding which, if realized, would necessarily 
have their effect upon the iron and steel and other industries. 
Contracts have, no doubt, been permanently lost to the country, 
but there are still many orders being held over. These, however, 
can only be undertaken if there is to be a sufficient and steady 
output of coal at a practicable price. Subject to that condition 
British coal must, in respect of its superior quality, come to its own 
again in the foreign markets. As a further factor which makes for 
optimism there is the greatly improved condition of Europe both 
politically and financially, which encourages the hope of further 
expansion in our Continental connexions. 


THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

We ean only express the hope that the severe lessons of these 
trying months have not been lost and that in the long run we may be 
able to look forward to some measure of industrial peace, extending 
over a period of years, accompanied by a definite increase in the 
ratio of production, which would go a long way towards enabling this 
country to attain again to her rightful position in the trade of the 
world. This is no mere capitalist expression of view. ‘The duty of 
Securing it as a reality is equally incumbent upon employer and 
employed, and in an island country such as ours, which depends to 
a vital extent upon its export trade for its supply of food, some 
working agreement between Capital and Labour is absolutely 


struggle has, | : ° 
. ' considerable period of years, 





essential if the 
be maintained, 


standard of life amongst our people is to 
BANK BULLDINGS. 

teturning to our balance sheet it is satisfactory to find that 

owing to liberal appropriations from time to time, the increase 

under Bank buildinys and property over last year’s figures is 

comparatively small having regard to the building schemes which 

the Bank have had in hand. The most important recent addition 


to the Bank’s buildin the new office at the West End of Princes 


Street, Edinburgh—wa completed in the early Summer and has 
been in occupation since that time. The new edifice has been 
generally admired from the architectural point of view, and it 
forms an important addition to Edinburgh’s public buildings 


whilst as a Branch Bank office it is equipped so as to meet every 


require ment of our numerous and important clientele. 
PROFITS, 

Our net profits after providing for all bad and doubtful debts 
and making allowances for continvencies umounted, as shown in the 
balance sheet, to £476,545, trifle over last 
figures. It is gratifying in such a year as we have experienced 
such a showing. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

After making the usual dispositions for Bank Buildings and 
Heritable Property and Pension Reserve Fund, the Directors hav 
recommended a dividend for the half year at 16 per cent., making 
with the dividend paid for the previous half-year 16 per cent. for 
the whole year, less Income Tax. This is half 
per cent, on the previous year when 15} per cent. wes paid. 

REST NOW EXCEEDS CAPITAL. 

As you wiil see from the Report, after making these appropriations 
there is a balance of £106,545 carried to Rest Account, bringing 
the total of the Rest up to £2,571,.249. For the first time in the 
history of the Bank the Rest exceeds the paid-up ¢ pital, as recently 


being just a year’s 


to make 


an increase of one 








increased to £2,500,000—and the two together have now reached 
the impressive total of £5,071,249. 
DRUMMONDS’ BANK. 

Since our acquisition of Druammonds’ Bank it has been customary 
to say a word regarding that important branch of our organization, 
and it is only necessary to add to-day that the business at that 
office which has brought a large and influential connection to the 


Bank in the West 
factory. 


End of London continues to be entirely satis- 


FOREIGN BUSINESS. 
Our Foreign Department continues to grow in importance, and 
to yield satisfactory results. 
BICENTENARY. 
The Bank was Incorporated by Royal Charter on May 31st, 1727, 
so that in six months’ time we shall reach our bicentenary. The 


story of the Bank is being written by an accomplished hand, and it 
will be found that it forms a not inconsiderable contribution to 


the history of Scotland itself during the period dealt with. 
LOSSES ON THE DIRECTORATE. 

Suitable reference is made in the Report to the losses sustained 
year by the death of Sir George M. Paul, LL.D.. ap 
ixtraordinary Director, and of Mr. James A. Fleming, ; 
Director. Sir George Pau! has been Law Agent of the Bank for a 
and always took a very keen interest 


very old connexion with the 


an Ordinary 


in its affairs. Mr. Fleming had a 
Institution—his father having been cashier, and he himself in his 
Bank. 
We shall miss him, not only as a valued colleague and adviser, 
but as a warm personal friend. 

THANKS TO STAFF. 

The thanks of the Directors and of the Proprietors are due to 
all the members of our staff for their loyal and devoted service 
during the past year. 

The Directors feel sure that the proprietors will join them in 
heartily congratulating Sir Alexander Wright on the well-deserved 
honour recently conferred on him by His Majesty the King, which 
they feel is a fitting recognition alike of his public work, and of the 
eminent position which he holds in the banking world. 

They would further take this opportunity of recording their high 
appreciation of the valuabk which Sir Alexander has 
rendered to the Bank during the past year, and they also desire 
to extend their thanks to the other officials at Head Office, London, 
Glasgow and elsewhere. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

With those remarks I beg to propose that the Report now sub- 
mitted, containing a Statement of the Accounts and Balance Sheet 
of the Bank be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a 
dividend of 16 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under deduction 
of tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Directors were 
re-elected, and Auditors were appointed for the ensuing year. 


Services 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





AUSTRALIAN, MERCANTILE, 
LAND, & FINANCE CO., LTD. 





WOOL SITUATION 





MR. R. H. CAIRD’S SPEECH. 





The sixty-second annual general meeting of the Australian, 
Mercantile, Land, and Finance Co., Ltd., was held on Nov. 18th. 
Mr. R. H. Caird (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said that this was the fifth consecutive occasion on which he had 
been able to begin his annual speech with a note of congratulation, 
and the third year in succession that the directors had been able to 
recommend a bonus of 5 per cent., in addition to the Ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent., both free of income-tax. This was parti- 
cularly gratifying to him, as it was not without trepidation that he 
had advised the great increase in the paid-up pa from £520,000 
to £1,200,000, for, though he felt confident that the policy was 
sound, he could not feel equally confident that they could so speedily 
get the new capital into full use ; and, frankly, he had not expected 
that they would so soon be able not only to pay the full dividend 
and bonus on the increased capital, but also to go on adding largely 
to the reserves, 


A year ago he felt it his duty to sound a note of warning, for he 
knew that the profits of the company had been swollen by the 
extraordinarily good prices they had secured for their wool clip, 
and he had hardly thought that the expansion of their general 
business would compensate; however, there it was. Although 
their properties had given them £76,770 less profit, and although 
they had had to reserve a large sum out of the year’s general profit 
to provide for possible losses consequent on the severe drought in 
Queensland, the net profit was only £30,598 less than last year, and 
they were able to pay the same dividend and bonus, place £50,000 
to reserve, and carry forward as large a balance as they did last year. 


After what I have said on previous occasions about our general 
reserve being adequate, you may wonder why we have added £50,000 
to it. Well, with the present outlook, we thought with our 
equali ization reserve at £200,000 there was no immediate necessity 
to increase that fund, and with the large increase in our paid capital, 
the ratio of our general reserve to it was considerably reduced, and 
therefore we decided to bring it up to the round figure of £500,000, 
which I think you will all approve. (Cheers.) 

It was a very favourable feature of the wool situation that the 
company began the season of 1926-27 with only a very small 
carry-over, the whole of the 1925-26 clip, as well as the heavy 

carry-over from 1924-25, having been disposed of before June 30th 
this year. 


Of the season in Australia it was difficult to speak in general 
terms. While they had experienced a very good season in North- 
West New South Wales, other parts of that State were dry up 
to last March; dry weather had also prevailed in Vicioria, but 
in Central and Northern Queensland there had been a long and 
severe drought. Some relief came in September, when thunder- 
storms were fairly general. They had been fortunate in getting 
3in. of rain at Mancroo. In the south of Queensland a very good 
season was being experienced. 

TI will now read you the latest telegrams from Australia and 


Argentina. This is a telegram from Mr. James Kidd, dated 
Movember 12th :— 
‘Season conditions New South Wales coastal districts and 


North: East quarter inland as far as Moree very dry and early 
rain is needed; some owners Moree district fore ed find agistement 
or hand feed. North-west and far West fair to good but feed becom- 
ing very dry; water supply good. Central district conditions are 
very good but owing to great body of feed danger from bush fires 
serious. Monaro bee — dry. Riverina and South-west con- 
ditions are excellent. Good general rains would be welcome. 
Prospect wheat harvest promising. Victoria pastoral and 
agricultural conditions excellent wheat harvest yield promises 
to be above the average. Southern Queensland present position 
fairly good but somewhat dry. Stock in a fair condition in Central 
Queensland certain areas vicinity Longreach and south to Jundah 
Isisford partially relieved and stock remaining recovering condition 
but large areas exist which were not benefited materially and 
drought conditions have returned. In North Queensland position 
causing great anxiety rainfall end of September only afforded 
relief very limited area benefit now fast disappearing hand feeding 
continues and becoming more general. Unless early storms 
received sheep losses will be heavy present drought one of worst 
ever experienced in North. General position over majority 
Queensland not good and thunderstorms. and monsoon rains 
unxiouly awaited. Wool clip light fine and dusty. Wheat harvest 
practically complete failure. Drought losses at present not 
ascertainable but cstimated at five to Six. million sheep heavy 
loss of cattle also both on coast and far west.’ 

gram from the acting manager in Buenos 


This is a tele, Aires, 


dated November Sth : 

* Have had sufficient rain pastures in splendid condition harvest 
prospects are good cattle prices declining.” 

dhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


—— 
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APPLIED ARTS & HANDCRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 









Thousands 
of unique 
and individual 


XMAS GIFTS, 


DEC. 
3rd to 10th, 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
Daily demonstrations by artist ADMISSION 1/3 


craftsmen in miniature studios and 
workshops. Including Tax and Catalogue, 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 


























AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1 


They wiil interest visitors in valuable old books, 
rare first editions of modern authors, fine bindings, 
bookplates that are the work of a master, the wide est 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s 
Room that is unique. 


Li#t to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


YORKSHIRE REMINISCENCES wisi oimers) 





by the Rev. M. C. F. MORRIS, B.C.L., M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
. Pe dealing with his own folk... the author is inspired... . Best 
all are the stories and sayings of the people.”—Zhe Times. 














THEATRES, 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOVEMBER 29th, 30th and DECEMBER Ist.—-Maria Corda and 
Countess de Liguoro in ** THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII,” Lord 
Lytton’s Novel; MATT MOORE and Kathryn Perry in ‘*‘ EARLY 
TO WED,” etc. DECEMBER 2nd, 3rd and 4th.—NORMA SHEARER 
and CHARLES EMMETT MACK in * THE DEVIL'S CIRCUS"; 
DOUGLAS MACLEAN and Edith Roberts in ‘‘ SEVEN KEYS TO 
BALDPATE.”’ From the play by George M, Cohan, ete. 


&c, 

















FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. 
Nightly at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE CRADLE SONG. 
THE LOVER. 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 


(Regent 1307.) , 
at 2.30. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves all and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 264 LIVES 


during the strike. 
But in the same time, owing to the strike, it has 


LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 


Will you help us to make up this loss and maintain the Service by 
eending Your Gift to-day? Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State, 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


George F. Shee, M.A., 


The Earl of Harrowby, P. 
Secretary. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors and to aged and distressed 

Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 


Dankers: Wittrams Deracon’s Bank, Lp, 
retary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





seatarers. 























MEMOIRS or COURT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT 


(Illus. 21/- net) 
“Many interesting people, and among them a number of 
royalties, appear in these lively reminiscences.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Amusing.”’—Siar, 


| CEDARS, SAINTS ao 
SINNERS m SYRIA 


by E. S. STEVENS 


| 
| (Iilus. 21/- net) 

| 
| 




















“A well-written and informative travel book, revealing 
the life and customs in Syria to-day.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A charming and well studied account.”—Star, “ Excellent.” 
—Birmingham Post. 





NIPPON 


by LOUIS COUPERUS 
Author of “ Eastwood,” etc. 
(Illus. 18/- net) 
“Travel pictures glowing with colour of China and Japan.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“A gracious and illuminating book; vivid pictures.” 
Sunday Times. “ Brilliantly written.”—Scotsman, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., | 
C. 4. | 
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Made only by 
CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE 
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YOUR ENTIRE HOME 
heated 
with one coke fire 


Without pipes or radiators, your 
entire house from ground floor to 
attic can be flooded with the genial 
temperature of June throughout the 
severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K., and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 


Will burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twice daily. 

Installed complete in a few days 
with no dishgurement at cost of 


approximately £120/140. 


Write or call for Booklet and list of Onepipe installations. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W. i 
Only Address. 


"Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824. 








66 





REGS 


—SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


for OMFORT WEAR 
possessING strength, durability, inet 
and the sheen of silk, “LUVISCA” | 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT | 
COLLARS survive the hardest wear and | 
| 


constant laundering. If any difficulty in obtaining, 








write COURTAULDS, Ltd, 
LOOK FOR THE REGIS- (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin's. 
TERED “LUVISCA” TAB | [e-@ rand, London, E.C. by 
ON EVERY GARMENT. nearest retailer and descrip- 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. tive booklet. 
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PREVENTS 


‘FLU’ 


RELIEVES Pr 


COLDS aj 


hG TRADE MARK, 


INHALANT 





If you have a cold— 


NHALE “ Vapex” from your handkerchief and the cold will 
soon be a thing of the past. ‘ Vapex” penetrates the com 


$ 
: § , 

a plicated passages of nose and throat, bathing them in an atmo 

3 sphere in which germs cannot grow. The inflamed mucous : fi 


membrane is soothed, cleansed and protected from re-infectis 








All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 4 








Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. a 


lk. Ck kk. lt. ll. le le. kU Oe Ga 








Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £16, 000, 000. 


Chairmar - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 
By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may ‘te 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to ¢ 


ontinue to pay £10 a ye 


Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Built for a 


lifetime 
of Wear 


; . that’s the standard 
of the Wilkinson Safety 
Shaver. 

Its hand-forged, hollow- 


ground blades of finest steel will 
shave day after day for years and 
still retain their wonderful cutting 


powe r. 


The Automatic Stropper keeps the 
blade edge perfect, and the New 
Adjustable Safety Shaver HEAD 
enables the depth of cut to be ad- 
justed to individual requirements, 
thus ensuring a clean smooth shave. 


GILKINSOW 


WITH HOLLOW GROUND BLADES. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured by 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD., 
53 Pall Mall, London, S.W. I. 


Cun, Swerd & Razor Makers. Works: 


T. H. Randolph, Man. Dire 


icton, W'.4. 


ctor. 


No. 








121 Set with 7 


Hollow _ Grovad Blades, 


each ctched with a day cf 


case 


No. 
Ss: 


andsome 
polishes, 


120. Mcdel de Luxe 
ysut with 


t as above 1 
Ivory Handle and / 
63/- 


Gold Plate Finish 


N 


Oa 


Also s¢ 


122. Set a 


oO. 2 as No. 12? 
pet with 3 Hotlew Ground 

lades in polished 

yet 


ts at 15/6 and 8/6. 
























100 happy 
memories 


The smoker who receives 
a box of Punch Havana 
Cigars at Christmas will 
remember the giver with 
the kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of such 
fine quality and delicate 
aroma that the utmost 
contentment is assured 
when smoking each one of 
them—each box one hun- 


dred 


goodwill and discriminat- 


reminders of the 


ing taste of the giver. 


Punch 


A wise discernment in your 
choice will point to Punch 
Havana Cigars, which are 
made to suit every purse. 


” x * 


Punch Coronas, of the 
finest quality, 54ins. long, 
costing 190/- per box of 
100 and 49/6 per box of 


25. 
* * & 


Punch Petit Coronas, a 
cigar of fine quality, 5ins. 
long. Costing 126/- per 
box of 100 and 33/6 per 
box of 25, 


x * ” 


Punch Bouquet Elegante, a 
cigar of good quality. 
Costing 21/3 per box of 


25. 
a“ «2 


Supplies can be purchased 
from first-class tobacconists. 
If not in stock, they can 


easily be obtained for you. 


Cigars 


Havana's Best. 


Export Enguirics: Melbourne Har 


t & Co., Basinghall St., London, E.C.2 
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PLAYER’S NO. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 


quality makes! 


JOHN 


10 fr 8d. 


ZO for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1926. 
THE GREAT POWERS IN EUROPE. By “ AucuR.” 
THE NEW ALIGNMENT OF PARTIES, By “ Curtro.” 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL COMPLEX, By J. D. Wwevrecey. 
EGYPT AT BHE CROSSROADS, By Owen Tweepy. 
LABOUR DISPUTES. By His Honove Juepce L. A, Aturrtey-Jonrs, K.C. 
THE TRIPLE BLOCKADE OF BRITISH Soamie By ARCHIBALD THe RD, 
IMPENETRABILITY, OR THE PROPER = Auer OF ENGLISH. 


: By Rosert Graves. 
ALCHEMY By Tur Hon. Ereanor Brovucuam, 


MADEIRA By J. Hart Ricuarpson. 
AN IMPRESSION OF LAPLAND, By Duprey Heatncote. 
THE NEW DELHL By S. T. Surrparp. 
ISFAHAN OF TO-DAY, sy Breryt Carson. 


LATIN AND CELT. 3y Tur Hon. R. Exskine oF Marr, 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. CHAPTERS LX. mm 5 

by f 
CURRENT LITERATURE By 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


| THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
| 


L. Georce. 


S. M. Extis. 





Contents. December, 1926. 3/6 net. 
LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH By J. A. SPENDER 
THOUGHTS ARISING OUT OF THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC 
By the Right Hon. CHARLES A. McCURDY 
ALSACE IN TRANSITION By Sir ROBERT DCNALD, G.B.E., LL.D. 
THE LAST STAGE OF RECONSTRUCTION . BELGIUM 
j y EMILE CAMMAERTS 
| LAND REFORM IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA By chnisTorHeR TURNOR 
DANZIG AND THE EUROPE OF TO-MORROW 
| By Protessor W. CALDWELL, D.Sc. 
| THE ACTIVITY OF GOD By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT 
THE GROWTLL OF INTERNATLIONALISM IN FRANCE 
By EDITH M. PYE | 
DR. JOHNSON: THE RELIGION OF REALITY | 
By ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
| NAPOLEON'S YOUNGEST MARSHAL: A CENTENARY 
\ By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
FROM A CALIFORNIAN ORANGE RANCH By L. CONWAY EVANS 
CHRONIC RUEUMATIC DISEASE: A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
By MATTHEW B. RAY, D.S.0., M.D. 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 
OF BOOKS 


CONFERENCE, 1926 


| FOREIGN APFATRS 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS 








“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR DECEMBER. 
A Job of Work. CONTENTS, 


The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of 
a Naval Officer One Hundred Years Ago. 
—V.-VIII. 


The Expert. 


Bush Gipsies. 
V. The Defaulter. 


* Retreat.” 
A Vazir of the Pir. 


The Chart-Makers. 
By Vice-Admiral Boyle-Somerville, C.M.G. 


Musings without Method— 
Kaiser William II. 


By Humfrey Jordan, 


By C. R. Major. 


By Fundi. 


By XCl. 
By Cadi. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 


Magazine ” 
six months, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
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With 67 Illustrations, a Map of the Settlement of Rural and 
Urban Refugees, and Ethnographic Map of Macedonia, 
2 . 
Price 2/6 net. 
comprehensive report issued in compliance with the 
demand for a readable and consecutive record of this great 
enterprise. It will prove of great value to all interested in either 
the humanitarian or political side of the problem. 


= REPORT ON THE = 
| REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 


= A.33. 1926. WHI. = 

Price 3/3 net. = 
3 This is the Report of the Special Committee of Enquiry into J=¢ 
the stion of — 4 
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(1) General Reform of the Calendar, = 
(2) Stabilisation of Easter. : 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. —_—— 
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GREEK REFUGEE SETTLEMENT 2 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
THE WORKING OF THE IRAQ PARLIAMENT. 
GENEVA. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 
THE GREAT NGAMI TREK. 
INDIA: POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN: COAL AND PEACE. 
IRELAND : EVENTS IN THE FREE STATE. 
Also Articles from the Dominions, India, and 
Rhodesia. 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 
United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstails, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















A FORGOTTEN 


MASTERPIECE 





This Limited Edition of “ Amorous Fiammetta ” 
Charlwood in 1587, of which only four copies are known 
Two thousand two hundred copies have 
specially made for the Navarre Society. 

One handsome volume, 352 pages, bound in superfine qu 

Published at 31s. 6d. 


THE NAVARRE SOCIETY LIMITED, 23 





“It was ever Boccaccio’s way to kiss 


: AMOROUS FIAMMETTA 


By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


Author of “ The Decameron” 
Revised from the only English Translation with an Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON. 
is modernised from the only English translation printed by John 


been printed by the Riverside Press, Edinburgh, upon paper of fine quality, 
ality cloth, gilt extra. 


Of ofl Booksellers. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


and tell.” 


to exist. | 


Offered at 17s. 6d. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION. TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. . net. 


“T have just been looking through a recently yg ee volume 
which no library, whether in Er igiand or America, however modest 





may be its proportions, should be without. lt is a His story of 
England in one volume, by perhaps the mest ace¢ mp lished of our 
younger historians—Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan.” 


Lorp 


THE ; FUTURE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Volume of Essays by 
The Bishop of Winchester Canon H. N. Bate 
The Bishop of Manchester Canon F. W. Dwelly 
The Bishop of Liverpool Canon B. K. Cunningham 
The Bishop of Plymouth Canon F. Garfield Williams 
The Dean of Winchester Lt.-Col. R. E. Martin 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 


8vo. 9s. net. 


anpd Asguitu in The Sunday Times. 


OXFORI 








THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 
“The most attractive biography which has appeared for 
time. chronicle to be read with profit ne delight.” 
rks shi re Post. 


some 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 
Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 
Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 


A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN 
By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. 
vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

UNEMPLOYMENT : 

The Gateway to a New Life 


By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E 
8vo. Os. 6d. net. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By ROBERT HERRING. 
With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about Andorra. 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL 
A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by DESMOND McCARTHY and 
AGATHA RUSSELL. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Académie Francaise.” 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount Ha iFax. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


c 
RECENT ESSAYS 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A. 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 

A Collection of Nineteen Essays Fa the writings of Richard 
Garnett, John Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Acton, Max Beer- 
bohm, H. G. Wells, Robert Louis Stevenson, Arnold Bennet , = 
cas, the Rev. Cyril A. Alington, George Macaulay Trevely: an, 
W. B. Yeats, Sir Edmund Gosse, Dean Inge, and G. K. Chesterton. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR. By A. H. Bennett. 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


TO MEET MR. STANLEY. By Dorothy A. Johnson. 
A Tale of School Life. 


THE CABALA. By T. N. Wilder. 


An amusing satire of a high society clique in Rome. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 

































































AN IMPORTANT ROYAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By H.R.H. 





PRINCE NICHOLAS 


or GREECE 
MY FIFTY YEARS 


21/- net. ) 
This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Creece contains much interesting information 
on the history of recent times. It is vividly written and 
contains many interesting anecdotes and comments on 
important personages. 


REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
ty LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. 





in half tone and line. 21/- net.) 
“Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illu- 
minate not only the plays themselves, but also the modern 
theatre and that wider stage of the modern world 
delightful humour. The plan of this book is dis - 
cursive, and many delightful personal reminiscences are 


included.”—Sunday Times. 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


& CO. 
Paternoster Row 
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TA 


Ht 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER : 


The Problem of Empire Welfare. 

By Tre Ricut Hon. STANLEY M. Brvcer, 

Prime Minister of Australia, 

The United States as Seen by 2n American Writer. 

By G. R. Stirtine Tayror. 

The Philippines. By G. C. DuGGan. 
Great Britain and the Persian Gulf. 

By Caprain Guy CoLeripGr, 

By CapTain M. 





R.N. 
Tokyo. D. Kennepy. 
The Joys of the Veld. 
Field Sporis and Ethics. 
By Lirut.-CoLtonet R. L. 
The Psychology of Puzzle Crazes. 
By Henry E. 
a Bird of the Isles 
B y SETON Gorpon. 
The Decline of Modern Sculpture. 
By Dretmar Harmoop 
Jean Sarment and the New Romance. 
3y JOHN PALMER. 
Faust and Helen of Troy. By G. M. Sarceaunt. 
The Travels of Sir John Chardin. 


By Leonard FLEMMING. 
Kennion, C.I.E. 
DUDENEY. 


The Raven: 


BANNER. 


By Bric.-Generat Sir Percy Sykes, K.C.1.F., 

C.B., C.M.G. 

The Circus. By M. Wittson DisuHer. 
Christmas Games and Gambols. 

By G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 


Correspondence : 
‘Church and State in Mexico” 
By J. W. Poynter, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. nex 


36/- post free. —————_ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


T 19 Berkeley Street, W.1 (First Floor), by kind 
A permission of the British Red Crors Society, 
BOOKS of every description bound by ex-Service men, 
Open until Deceinber 3rd, from 10.39 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, 








FOR SALE AND TO LET 





N OPPORTUNITY.—Retirement. Tutor’s Estab- 
, lishment, S. Coast. Excellent House and garden, 
fully equipped ior purpose; garage. Six or eight 
resident and Day pupils. Gross receipts, average 3 yrs., 
£1,060. To take over lease, buy fittings and pay small sum 
for good will. Full information, Box 1392, The 
Spectator, i3 York Street, W. 





W THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, ! St. 
George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 

Se. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 

only 4s. a day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


ee ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL), 


Wanted, to commence duties in January, 1927, a 
highly qualified SCIENCE MASTER to organise and 
teach Science (Chemistry and Physics) throughout the 


School Degree and experience essential, 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, County School, Kodmin, to whom they 
should be returned not later than December 12th. 

Fk. KR. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Kducation, 





Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
Nove mber “Oth, 1926, 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—-Vacaney for 

N one, possibly two Choristers. Kducation in 

College School Competition, Friday, December 17th. 
For details write Rev. Dean of Divinity. 

JDATRONS.— Vicar (46), Oxford Graduate, married, 

good private means, desires country living with good 

hous Highest references and wide experience.— 


’ 


Box 1393, » Spectator 





YHOROUGHLY EFFICIENT SECKETARIES with 
‘| or without University qualifications can be recoin- 
mended by the CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR WOMEN, 54 Russell Square. Phone: Museum 
7396. No fees. 





oe OF DUBLIN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


The PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
AND HINDUSTANI is now vacant. Applications, 
accompanied by a detailed statement of qualifcatious 
and copies of testimonials, must reach the undersigned 
on or before Tuesday, November 30th. The duties, 
which consist mainly in lecturing Probationers for the 
Indian Civil Servi will begin on January 10th, 1927. 

The salary attached to the Chair is £250 per annum, 
and the tenure is for seven years in the first: instance, 
but the Profe or will be eligible for re-election. Chambers 
in Colleve will be provided, 

G. WATERHOUSE, 
retary to the University Council. 





6th Nove tuber 1926 





TNIV E RSIT ¥Y COLLEGE OF WALES, 
| ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Principalship of the Unis ersity College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth (a Constituent College of the University 
of Wales) being vacant ecmmanent upon the death of 
Principal J. H. Davies, the Council of the College will 
shortly proceed to appoint a successor, and are prepared 
to receive before the Ist day of February, 1927, the 
names of persons who are willing to be considered for 
the appointment, together with such particulars as they 
may desire to submit Communications should be 
addressed to the President of the College, David Davies, 
Esq M.P.. Plas Dinam, Liandinam, or the General 
Secretary of the College, from whom full particulars of 
the appointment may be obtained. 

October 1926. 


LECTU RE Ss. sc HOL ARSHIPS, &c. 





NROEBEL EDUCATION AL INSTITUTE COL- 
I: LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A 
Principal Miss KE &. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the ) Secretary. 





ISS LBENDIXNEN, B.A Hons., 
\ Miss WATLING, }.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, Bos« A.K.A 
and staff coach Eatrance and other University 
Examinations Women students only Interviews 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., at 3 p.m., or by appointment.—66 
Baker Street, W. 1. Maylair 3797, 





EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 

4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


_——* OF LONDON, 


K ASTBOURNE.—THE 





A Lecture on “ THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
LOGIC OF INDUCTION ” will be given by Dr. C. D. 
BROAD, M.A., —_ D . (of Trinity College, Cambridge), 
at KING'S COL LI LONDON (Strand, W.C, 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, DEC EMBER Ist, at 5.30 pan. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor Graham Wallas, M.A., 
Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of Political Science in the 
University. Admission Free, without ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











] NIVERSITY Or LONDON. 


A Public Lecture on “ The Second Chinese Renais- 
sance *’ will be given by DR. HU SHIH (Professor of 
Philosophy in the U niversity of Pekin), at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE (Regent's Park, N.W.1),’ on Thursday, 
December 2nd, at 5.15 p.m, The Chair will be taken by 
Mr. H. V. ROUTH, M.A, (Reader in English Literature 
in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 








TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ Air Warfare” will be given by 
Air Vice-Marshal H. R. M. BROOKE-POPHAM, 
C.B., C.MLG., D.S.0., A.B.C. (Ait Officer Commanding, 
Fighting Area (R.A.F.), Uxbridge), at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(Imperial Tastitute Road, South Kensington, 8.W.7), 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER $th, at 5.20 . The 
Chair will be taken by Prof. L. Bairstow, F.RAS. 
(Zaharoif Professor of Aviation in the 1 aseneal y). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











JAIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

A Public Lecture on “ China at the Parting of the 
Ways” will be given by DR. HU SHIH (Professor of 
Philosophy in the Univers ity of Pekin), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
Monday, December 6th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor J. P. Bruce, D.Lit, (Professor of 
Chinese in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Rexistrar, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H "ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOC K. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edve of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 


TAUTICAL TRAINING.—Thames Nautical Training 
4 College, H.M.S. Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent, for 
the education of boys to become Officers in the Merchaut 
Service. Age limit 11 to 16 years. Special scheme of 
entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R., Royal Indian 
Marine, etc. Shipowners —_ preference to * Worcester’ 
Cadets. Terms, £140 per annum, including uniform, 
course two years, __tllustra *« dl prospectus from Se cretary, 
r.N.T.C. (A.3.), Mark Lane, London, B.C. 


DARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth, Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing 
Special attention given to health and food, Holiday home 
arranged Apply, the Principals. 


























( UEEN'S College, Taunton.—For details re Entrance 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman, M.A 
(ex-Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Lieut. Commr. R.N.) 








>AVENSWORTH CASTLE, CO. DURHAM. 
© Resident School (7-19 years), Ideal buildings and 
surroundings ; modern cducation; entire charge takea 
if desired Apply: PRINCIPAL. 
fVHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
KN. College. He ad Master: H. ©. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 
pre N¢ Hf, GEKMA N, “SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUS- 
SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can_ be 
Jearned at ‘home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Kecords. Pertect accent and 
intonation are assured, Jn use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools, Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Lingua phone Tustitute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
bern, London, W.C Telephones : Chancery 7633-9. 














] OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and simail 
Boys. Fees are moderate 








{ Sateen HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
ed from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air, 
Excellent health record.—-Address: The Principal, P 








IGHFIELD, 
Principal, Miss 
School for Girls. ‘Tele: 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
WALLIs. Privat Resid 
“Watford 616.’ , 








INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURKEY 
racing climate, Good education. 
Head-Mi —— Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxi. Hons, Sch.) 





( VERDALE Schoo! for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 
moor, N. Staffs. Charming country resi dence 650 








ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers. Principal : 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts, 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 


LONDON, W. 5 = (founded 1820).— Boarding 
School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Midd!esex, 





4 


Q° EENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


PUBLIC RESIDEN’ 


riAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLs 
with SPECIAL PREPAI 


tATORY DEPARTMENT, 


Delicthtfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff. Lasy access to London, 
Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 
\T. HELEN'S. COCK ERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
\ for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situatioa, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler, 


Hlead-Mistress : 








YEAGER HGUSE, HAYLING ISLAND, Hants— 
ry Boarding Sehoo! for Girls. Healthy sit’n near sea, 





Especially beneticial delicate children.—Apply Principal, 





) 180, EDITION now READY.—THE GIRLS 
tad SCHOOL YEAR BOOK contains details of schools 
of varying character and fees and sound adv about 


CAREERS. Post Free 83.—H. F. W. Deane & ’ 
The Year Book Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London 
W.c. 1 





Lf my GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division, 
Provest: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wringk 
Somerset, 5. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, ‘Tauutor 

He ad-Mistress: Miss (. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 

Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 


W Bes? TF e682 Ff RM. 
PU B LIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(College Road, Bournemouth). 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davin, B.A. London 
The Schoo! stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarsuips. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 











W leecontars Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
Secondary School. Giris Brdg. and Day School 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
i CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone 
Regent 5878. Kducational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT+ 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
b ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARH AND TUITLON Measrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
futors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PAREN'TS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Bb iue ational Ageuts, 
143 Cannon Street, Loudon, B.C, 4, 

—————— 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School tines. Preparatory Schoo! 
tor girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
is years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisie, 








. to Schools in existence, 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS Reliable information aal 
‘ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs, Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
Vrice 2s. 6d., post free 33. 
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FOREIGN abt. 7 Ibs. Is. 2d. Ib. 








—— 
WITZERLA 
Pienvenu First 

cangu ges, Music, 

holidays and winter 





ausanne, Lutry, Chateau 
lass finishing school for girls. \ JHOLEMEAL or 
Art, Domestic Science. Summer 

ports in the Alps. Escort from and | 2s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, 


Vp 





y J ELS Mutton.— Higr. abt. 9 Ibs. 1s, 4d. Ib.: foreqr RESTFUL 
Cream cheese 41. 1s. 6d, All A 
— Post yxl.- —Glasfryn Home Farm, ( hwilog, € Carnarvons hire, river, country; good centr (Giuests recd., temp. of 


post free. Put up in strong 
s Mmes. Rufer. cartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., , Loxwood, _Sussex 


HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 
private house, large garden, fine views Sea, 


perm., from 50s, and 42s,—-Box 1344, Spectator 


ag ay ag FLOUR, | — ae oa tee ore oe 7 
Ground with stones 





only. Cash with order 


MISCELLANEOUS 








to ——— Princip 


will be in London first week in December 











m5 * interviews with parents Letters to be - ~ + REAL SAVING.—Have your Crvercoats, Suite, 
pr —) during November a5 “ Woodbank, Sandiway, GARDENING Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
eee GUIS - our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
Cheshire. —————————————— —- YW EVE r free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, o 
————————————— acne GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM is eas i ‘O- plive pri . OF 
— y, 7 L 1s easily and eco- | 4, nd garments for free estimate.—-London Turning 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





—————Eo~E 
ALOCU TION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour trains 


nomically achieved by planting my Hardy Her- 
baceous Roots. Fully illustrated. List post free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or cash refunded in full on return of 
private | Plants.—H. T, Pollard, Nurseries, Ev avesham, 


Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardimore Road, 
N. 16, We collect. ’Phone: Clissold 4777, 








: for » Ba arliament ov ’ , 
1,“ pupils in Public Speaking for the Bar, Parliamer YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct | 4 
a from Quarry. Sundials, 
Prices, ~Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 4 


401 Strand, W.C. 





and Pulpit. Write for brochure 
——— 





YPEECH and Song without Strain. Rapid method 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 

Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Bird Baths, &c. Lowest | Valcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 





of Elocution, enabling clergymen, lecturera, «c., 
to speak without strain. Ref.: Rev. Barrett Lennard, 





TRAINED NURSES, &c. 


Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 694 





Rector, © rawiey, Sussex. Singing lessons also on speedy 


method Margaret Irvine -— of Tosti), 45 Grey- | ELGRAVIA TRAINED 

(with separate Nursing Home). Office: 89-41 
— Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. 
of the profession supplied at any hour, Telephone: | Callor post.—London Tooth Co., Dept. 8,23 Baker St.,W.1, 
Kensington 1500 and 5223. og akon “a FOF eer ee 


hound Mansions, London, W. 


— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





NURSES’ INSTITUTE ; 
RTIFICIAL Teeth (old) boug! zht at 20°, more than 


other firms; n0 misleading prices pA ontidential, 


yf 


Nurses for all branches 








7 ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 

4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; ¢ arbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Mies N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westel! 'ff.0n- Sea’ 
SEE 








4 vou z " 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 
Leandra” 





Iss E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, | winter Season: BERGUN, 
Mirani 2 Rupert St., Piceadilly, Ger. 1737. | palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Higer, | remedy, Tins ls. 4d. 2s. 6d. 4s. 6d , post free from sole 
— we oheae etc., MORGLNS, Grand Hotel ; : 

Son ALD T)ONALD M ASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, | Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; 


Translations 











HOTEL DIRECTORY 


= E SPORTS, LIMITED. 

EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while oo 

I ¥ learn: booklet free.—Regent Institute Chairman: SIR HENRY LUNN. 

S.W. cease 

a The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 


——_— -— —— | OOK BARGAINS Now Ready. An unusually 

comprehensive Xmas list of New Standard 
Remainders comprising books in all branches of Litera- 
ture, Travel, Biography, Music, Juveniles’ Fiction, & 
now Offered at greatly reduced prices Free on request 
H. J. Giaisher, Remainder Bookseller, 55 and 57b, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1 








. VOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
Kurhaus MALOJA, except by usiug Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
PONTR ESINA, Schloss, | makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, 

WENGEN, Belvedere, | or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for 























&e., required. Send stamp oa prospectus to— | Plans of Hotels from Secretary, SrpN Endsleigh Gardens, | export, lower rates. 

Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. wa. ks n 
~axa POEMS WANTE opt , a s ; ; OR Sale.—Pedigree Havana Rabbits. Health 
eo <- yplte ter e001 en ” - pl th T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel I. stock, rich cok Appleby Dals ton, » Carlisle . 
0 prepared to cons Nh 4 / sp ri Y di , ll s name d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | ——————_—_———_ : —— 
a view to arranging Music for immediate pubication. | Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE -Your own 
Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. cian Crank. Sats r other ideas incorporated 

9 Brandis-Davis Agency, 23 i rc. 2 TEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Extensio | Arms, Crest, ytto, or other ideas in yorated. 
—Box £39 Brandis-Davis Agency, 231 Strand, W.C. 2. | OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension Astistic and original work from £2 2s pecimens sent 





now open. Very 





1 i PEWRITING MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon | corner, 


Bupplies Co., Billiter House, B.C 3 


Measantly situated, on quiet | ; none , 
facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and oa free.—Heury B. Ward, 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy | looking, Ilyde Park. Spacions, well-lit public rooms, ‘ow 
guaranteed.~Marion Young, 194 Nightingale Lane, s.w.12. | charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own H° 
—————— es ee once, Ee. RIGmerOUntae. erm ioom 
MVYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Repaired and | 34 guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. _From 8s. 6d. a 
Exchanged ; also all Portebles,—Atsoc Typewriter | night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). Telephone : 
J Paddington 6178 (Manageress 


57 Mortimer St., ‘ta ee 








TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 
arming. Price, 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—The 
Lady iiachel syng, Kings Mead, Winkfield, Win lsor, 

















5 ay gees TING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS, 


by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per looking River Ness. Every 


NVERNESS.—Palace Hots 1. 








8083). ] EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kn 1 

Charming situation over personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
comfort, cent. heating, | cosy native wools, A‘l SHE rL — PRICES.—Send 
Terms. Apply : Manageress. | postcard for idustratea booklet ts $/16,Wm. D. Johnson, 








3.000 words.— Miss Hill, Monks Rist worough, Bucks. garage. Spec. Boarding 
— Redeemed moc cee 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Pe ONDON, THACKERAY 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First Class | EAL LACE! YOUGHAI Beautiful Irish Needle 


Mid-Yell, Shetle anda. 


HOTEL, opposite the 





















































- : Te oe rance Hotel. Bedroom, Breaktast and attendance point and other hand-mad ces Handkerchiefs, 
PPLES, Newton Wonder, Cooker and keeper | from &s, 6d. per night. Thackeray, London.” | genus. collarettes, bridal \ cottas. laces. tea-cloths 
12 Ibs i lbs. 13s. 6d., 36 Ibs, 193., 56 Ibs. 30s. 6d. ; e a ee Golden, Silver, and Wedding Gifts. Direct from the 
Prince's Pippins I rt)—Same price as Newtons, \ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro Est Lace School, Presentation ¢ nt, Youghai, Co. Cork, 
Box and Carr. free, Cash with order.—Avon Fruit | 1 1853. 260 bedrooms, cere, Sete res Sie a OE 
tuppl) yr, Ev esham pleasure and health. Prospe tus, Mana: ger, 8 H EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs \ OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hot Tiree. James St. Tweed Depot 246,stornoway Scotland, 
Bi se Dury FED HAMS, 12-10 fos, ts, 6d, |4VL ONLY Hotei adjoining 18-hole Golf cours es gree ARS FRTEA de 
ib. Smoked or Pale Dried, All rail paid. Full price list | Magnificent sea views every room; excellent cu Son CH NG NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e, 
free.—E. M les « Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol chef ; elec. light; gas-fires in bedroms. Easy reach sea, ndsome Hand-col 1 Pottery beautiful 
- . cetiinensiovathatingaebemnpianntlieniipanaion shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good ings g protits ‘ tome! rites * Pott ary 
ou ING HENS 7s. 6d, pair, 2 large Spring Chickens | garages. Comfortable ¢ for hire. Summer and winter | was much a imi red and sold t before anything else,"—~ 
Box: st paid id dressed ready for table, | seasons. Write for illust trate 1 booklet. Tel. 189 Si tmouth. | Rainbow Pottery ¢ Dept. “S.”’ Lindfield, Sussex 
Cash with « with « —- r Her rmitage P nutry F: arm, An lover. p os ae | — ce ee a ss are 
gies einatameaieneh canted a a a FR | EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List .*s —_ Wanted 1 t iulations 
ge eal NEAVE & SON, Bakers, 85 Perth Road, (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by th ve |b ) CoN s t, st I rab 
jee. Famed Scotch Shortbread. Tin Short- | People’s Refreshment House Assoc iation, Ltd | Var etic 3 for sale. 100-pag itaiozue tree,—Bridger & 
bread; 4 cakes, 4s, Id. ; 6, ds. Od.; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free, | P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Rk St., W. 1. | Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, Loudon, W.C. 2. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 18 37. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10, uy ; apital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
Reserve Lial y a I roprictors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GR: ANTED on 
the bank's Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TEL EGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
ere pi ed or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 





periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
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‘out of sorts.’ 





tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful 


digestive rest with complete nourishment. 
Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 2'3; 4’-: e6 
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BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
TTTILITIFIRELELI ETI ITIL ittt i etttrtLiriititiiiriettiiiinirrereiiiiieiiiirerieiiiy, 


LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


HARASRUSErS FOR XMAS 


G"Y! Handkerchiefs this Christn 
and 


you will give happiness, for 





ar 





no gift is so sure f a weicome from 


young and old, 
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WHILE THE IRON IS HOT 


it is as well to take the bull by the horns, time by the 
forelock and burn our boats. Or put into Christmas 
parlance Shop carly and often. 

The difficulty is to start out with any ideas in one’s 
head as to what to buy. The world is full of objects 
and acquaintances; the art of present-giving lies in 
bringing them successfully together. 


A FEW IDEAS 
may perhaps be found among the following suggestions — 
WHY NOT, FOR INSTANCE, A PICTURE? At the Medici 
Gallery, 7 Grafton Street, W., may be found about 300 large 
Medici Prints. Reproductions of the Old Masters. — Prices 
from 19/6 to 50/-. 
Many prints after Modern Paintings, either oils or water-colour. 
400 Small Reproductions of Old Master Paintings and 250 Small 
Modern Pictures, charming in themselves and delightfully framed. 
Price 3/6 framed, or in decorative and most attractive mailing 
box for 5/6, postage paid. 
Children’s Pictures of all sorts. 
OR WHAT ABOUT A BOOK? There is a large selection 
of delightful books, old and new, in the Medici’s Society's Book- 
room—Illustrated Gift Books, Children’s Beoks, Poetry, Travel, 
Biography, and the beautiful Riccardi Press volumes. The 
Picture Guides make ideal presents for those who love travel, 
and the Society’s mew series of books on Samplers, Battersea 
Enamels, English Porcelais Figures of the XVIII Century, etc. 
should commend itself to i | hose friends love beautiful things. 
POTTERY? Flowers look better tn pottery than in anything else. 
and The Society offers a good selection of chymists’ pots, old 
and reproductions (prices from 10/6 upwards), as well as 
examples of modern craftsmanship. 
LOOKING GLASS PERHAPS: A very charming and 
graceful present if the frame be good. Here are examples. 
Framed in real tortoiseshell, from £4 4s; in Hand-carved gilt 
from £4 10s., .imple frames from 31/6. 
CHAIR? An old French design, covered in handwoven 
tapestry—beautiful and comfortable. 
GILT WOOD CANDLESTICK, Designed in Italy, beauti- 
fully made and carved, fitted for electric light. Here, again, there 
is a choice of designs and prices. 
IMPOSSIBLE 
to catalogue all the variety that may be found at the Medict 
Society's Gallery—but the variety is not confusing. The Gallery 
is large and there is about it a pleasant atmosphere of ease, so 
that reflection is encouraged and choice possible without 
exasperation. 
A SMALL OR LARGE PRESENT 
may be chosen equally well, for infinite care and pains are taken 
about the selection and prepavation of even the least important 
objects offered for sale in 
XMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS as usual in the Upper 


Gallery —a larger selection than ever. 


The Medici Society’s Galleries. 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate ; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Ou December Ist An Exhibition of Toys, Books and 


Pictures for children at by no means exalted prices will be 
vpen in the New Dover Gallery, at 7 Grafton St., W.1. 
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AND ITS ALLIED FIRMS 








NEW BOOKS FOR DISCERNING READERS 





AN IMPORTANT ROYAL BIOGRAPHY Now ready 


by H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 
MY FIFTY YEARS 



































* Prince Nichol as of Greece narrates at length his life tory which covers some very exciting ts n Europe history; very i 
Many inte ‘resting stories of famous people.”—Daily Chronicle. a Raa tane_. 
MEMOIRS OF A COURT PHOTOGRAPHER (/llus., 21/- net) ~ by RIC ‘HARD N N. . SPE AIC ‘HT 
A number of hitherto unpublished stories of the Prince of Wales, Lord Kitchener, etc.’"---Hcek Dispatch ‘A most inte 
of reminiscences. "—Sunday Chronicle. “ Many interesting people, “and among them a number of royalties appear in the lively reminiscences.” 
DD Mr 
THE STORY OF LOUISE DE BETTIGINES ANTOINE. REDIE R 
“ Vivid experiences of the woman who organised the British Intelligence Service behind tl German lines i amazingly dramatic.” 
Daily Chronicle. “ No hero of fiction has ever outdone her real heroism.” —Erening S lard. (/ims., 12/6 net) 
HISTORIC LOVERS Author of “ The Triumph of Gailio,”” et €liius., 12/6 net by W. L. CE ORGE 
An ‘account of great_lovers of history by an author who is note: 1 for his sympathetic insight into the character of women 
THE DIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER Serge (/Ilus., 24/- net) A selection ottted by re RCY LUBBOCK 
“A portrs ait of this interesting and anusual man which differs essentially from the usual biography; his humour, ch joyment of wit and 
fun, oxp “l with a stimulating conviviality.”—-Sunday Times 








New Ready CILBERT FRANKAU’S Unabridged Edition 
MY UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
































An account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s Adventures in America (7, 6 net) 
NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS by ETHIE L M. nde H. ARDSON 
#5 An intimate picture vod life among ‘the nobility and gentry” from almost the beginning of (1 itury until 184 A m ‘ “rtainir 
volume.’ Daily Chronicle ‘lightning flash of narrative lighting an epoch with a phra be Sf. ci 

REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE by LENA ASHWELL 
“Illuminate not only the plays themselves but also the modern theatre, and that wider st of the modern world.’ “ ‘Tull 
of interest at nd _ tg ee al | importance "_.Daily Telearath me 2 Seeae ( ] f net) 
BEYOND | KHYBER PASS by LOW OW VE L c: TH( MAS 

Auth f “With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th Thousand f (lilu 
In this hook he tells the | story of his _adve nture ‘throu h the Khyber Paes, and de cr t the ou look ¢ f ihe st ] ribes of gion 
MORE LETTERS FROM HEAVEN (ee 6 ne a by W ’INIE RE D Cc R. 4HA M 
“My Letters from Heaven” were received with no little interest and enthu present letters | i receive om the Otl 
Side, and are instinet with symp. ithet “t 1 I = ey a ee) : 





Tth_| LARGE. EDITION 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 


J. H. Morgan, K.C., in the Daily Mail:—" They are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer in ‘plot’ than the most 
ingenious novel, more dramatic in climax than any play, and the duel between judge and prisoner at the bar is often as dazzling as a 


clash of swor ‘ds, __ llus., 4 | net) 

















L Life : ind L aughte + "Midst the ¢ ( ‘anni: als — (llas., 1 8/- net) __by ( ( CLI IF FORD )W. COLLIN SON 
Ce dars, Saints and § Sinners in Syria (illus. 2 /> wal i) a4 e. § STE J VE NS 
Chronicles 3 of f the Prussian’ Court (tas. 21/- nel) ANNE TOPHAM 
Nippon | ~ (lus., 7 =nel) ~ LOUIS COUPERUS 
Sailing / Across Kur urope > t~—” tts - nel) (2s ~  NEGLEY FARSON 
The Ghost Book _ se 6 a ncehiheeaniaeas _c 'Y NTHIA ASQU ITH 





London: HU TCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., PATE RNOSTER ROW 


© 
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ARE YOU A CAPITALIST 2 


RE-INVEST 


YOUR WAR LOAN DIVIDENDS 


Every holder of War Loan isa 
capitalist, and on December 
1st dividends for the half-year 
will be paid. The “Abbey 
Road” offers you an attractive 
yet safe method of reinvest- 
ment—any sum from 1/- to 
£5,000 will be accepted, and 
at any time, the whole or 
part can be easily withdrawn. 
There are no fees, costs or 
commissions. 


THERE IS NO INCOME 
TAX TO PAY. 


The yield to-day on Share Accounts is 


Ay 


NET—better than 6°% otherwise 


No investor in the “ Abbey Road” has 
ever lost a penny of the capital entrusted 
to the Society. The investment cannot 
depreciate—a pound is always worth 
20/- plus accrued interest. The assets of 
the “Abbey Road" now exceed four 
and three quarter million pounds! 


A SAFE INVESTMENT IS 

ALWAYS WORTH NOTICE— 

WHEN IT IS ALSO ATTRACTIVE 
IT DEMANDS ACTION. 


Write to the Manager for the 
Free Investment Booklet “G.” 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office : 


16 FINCHLEY RD., LONDON 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, EC.2 








Ample funds available to assist house purchase 
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The A , 
») .MORNY é FAMOUS 
. - 
VANITY MORNY 
BOOK ” Sr eewen) §=PERFUMES 
A beautiful miniature repro N in gold- lettered crystal bottles 
duction of a Gold and Red (As Itd.) * June Roses *B/- 
tooled Leather-bound Book— and 10/6; * Chi sminade ” or 
containing two Morny solid ** Mystérieuse,’ * 10/ 9 -_ 15/ 
Face Powders (Rachelle- “ Fantaisie” or “ Sér oe ” 
Naturelle and Rose Carneval), (gold labelled), —-, ae 13/6; 
2 Puffs, a_ gilt tube of Lip “Nuit de Carnaval” (gold 


Sima ME 21/- 


Postage 6d. extra, 


labelled), 12/6 and 17/6. 
Postage 6d. extra, 





Every woman 
loves 
perfumed 
gifts 
for her 
personal use. 





Choose your gifts from the beautifully illustrated Rooklet of 
5U Gifts from Morny,” priced from 2/- to 3 gns. This Booklet 
is post free on request. 


‘MORNY- 


Originator of Fine Perfumery Products. 
201 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1. 
All the Morny Fine Perfume Products are 


obtainable from the leading Retailers of 
Perfumery throughout the British Isles. 
































‘Standard ’’ Poets—DRYDEN. 


“This hour’s the very crisis of your fate, 
Your good or ill. 
And the whole colour of your life depends 
On this important now.’ 
— SPANISH Friar.” 


Shakespeare has much the same idea when he makes 
Brutus say in Julius Caesar— 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


If you have not made full provision for those dependent 
upon you, now is the hour on which the colour of your 
future life depends. Catch the tide and your future will 
be rosy with the consciousness of duty done and freedom 
from anxiety—*‘ omitted all the voyage of their life is 
bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Do not miss the tide. Send to-day for particulars of 
FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 
Leaflet “‘ AC 1” of 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


showing how the largest provision may be secured for the 


smallest outlay, end DC IT NOW. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN : 








15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 59 Dawson Street. 
& 
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